
British Jot Wing: An example of British concentration on jet engines, as well as advanced aerodynamic struc- 
tures, is jet-propelled flying wing, DH Swallow, being readied for its test flight. This is a radiophoto by Acme 
Newspictures. For other British jet developments, see Page 12. 
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On its LOCKHEED 

Illustrated below are various types of Vickers 
being flown by TWA. 

Vickers Variable Volume Piston Type Pump auto- 
matically delivers volume of fluid required by moin 
hydraulic system . . . never is an excess of fluid 
pumped. An integral pressure control automatically 
and continuously maintains the desired pressure 
independent of varying volume demand and of 
engine speed. Volumetric efficiency and overoli effi- 

Vickers Hydraulic Motors are used for wing flop 
operation because of their high starting and running 

VICKERS Incorporated 

Engineers 


CONSTELLATIONS 

torque. They can be stopped accurately to position 
... no clutches or brakes are needed. The very low 
inertia of their moving ports permits instantaneous 
starting and stopping. They have exceptionally high 
horsepower/weight ratio. 

mulator are used in the auxiliary flight control 
booster system. Relief Valve has a pilot operated 
piston resulting in smoother operation and greater 
accuracy. Accumulator has a very high volume/ 
weight ratio. Write for Bulletin 45-41 for additional 
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ATOMIC POWER FOR AIRCRAFT— Although de- 
tails have been top-secret, specific preparations are 
underway in Washington toward a cooperative long- 
term study of the possibilities of using atomic power 
to propel aircraft. No predictions are being made on 
possibilities of success, or the time likely to be needed, 
but a survey is beginning which will probably result 
in nothing more than planning an agenda for perhaps 
six months. 

BISSELL ON TACTICS— Maj. Gen. Clayton L. Bis- 
sell, former Commanding General of the 10th Air 
Force in India, has been appointed U. S. Military 
Attache for Air in London. His contemporaries at the 
old Air Corps Tactical School recall the General's 
inventive genius during the early '30s when he main- 
tained that it was no longer possible for fighters to 
shoot down bombers and advocated a device that 
enabled fighters to hurl iron balls linked with chains 
at bombers hoping to foul their propellers. Gen. 
Bissell was also Chief of Air Force and General Staff 
Intelligence during the war. 


STEAMSHIPS TO FIGHT ON— At least one steam- 
ship company denied routes in the Latin American case 
intends to take the decision to the courts in an effort 
to have the proceeding re-heard and the opinion re- 
viewed. The Sea-Air Committee will soon add new 
members who will aid in rounding out a program to 



extract from Congress an explicit expression of policy 
on the right of U. S. shipping lines to participate in 
overseas air operations. Steamship applicants in the 
Hawaiian and Pacific cases are extremely pessimistic 
over their prospects. Steamship lines have adopted a 
drawing with the label "Steamships Must Grow 
Wings,” for their campaign. 


AIRLINE CHIEFS TO TESTIFY— A strong move 
was afoot last week to postpone hearings on Sen. 
McCarran's revised "All American Flag Line” Bill, 
scheduled to start June 17. An impressive list of 
influential opposition witnesses have already requested 
to appear at the hearings, including Joseph Casey, 


Chairman, Airlines Committee for U. S. Air Policy, 
and nine top officials of domestic airlines: Croil Hunter 
of Northwest, Eddie Rickenbacker of Eastern, C. Bedell 
Monro of PCA, C. R. Smith and Ralph Damon of 
American, Jack Frye and T. B. Wilson of TWA, T. E. 
Braniff of Braniff; and G. T. Baker of National. 


RESEARCH CUT — Despite the fact the importance 
of research is avowed by many Congressmen, the fiscal 
1947 S597,000 budget for the Office of Scientific Re- 
search & Development, which played the key role in 
wartime research, is a startling contrast to OSRD’s 
1946 Appropriation of 870,000,000. Meanwhile, there 
appears little likelihood of Congress enacting legisla- 
tion setting up a permanent national research founda- 
tion, proposed by OSRD as its own successor. In view 
of a log-jam of business. Senate action on the Mag- 
nuson-Kilgore Bill, establishing a national research 
foundation, appears improbable, and House action 
even more improbable. 

AAF AGAINST TRANSPORT "INTEGRATION” 
— Army Air Forces has injected itself for the first 
time into the current issue of integration of various 
modes of transportation, being vigorously pushed by 
the railroad-dominated Transportation Association of 
America. Testifying before the Mitchell Subcommittee, 
AAF Gen. Carl Spaatz told Senators that national de- 
fense interests demand not only freedom of air trans- 
port from control by other forms of transportation 
media, but separate regulation as well. "Intertwining of 
air transport with rail or maritime transport would 
hinder its fullest development, essential to the national 
defense," Spaatz asserted, hitting specifically at the 
proposal of Chief of Naval Operations for Air, Adm. 
Chester Nimitz, for the creation of a board which 
would write out an over-all national transport policy, 
dealing with surface as well as air transport. 


NORSTAD APPOINTMENT DEFENSIVE— Indus- 
try and AAF, while gratified by appointment of Maj. 
Gen. Lauris Norstad, Assistant Chief of Air Staff for 
Plans, as Assistant Chief of Army General Staff for 
Operations, are also quietly disturbed. They see a 
preliminary move by the War Department to "merge" 
the AAF into the land army as a defensive tactic 
against creation of a separate air force. Norstad has 
been carrying the ball for the AAF on unification, but 
with that plan now nearly dead, there is bound to be 
a demand for establishment of an independent air arm. 
If Army big-wigs could convince Norstad that AAF’s 
future would be brighter if it remained in its present 
status, move for a separate air force would suffer. 
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News at Deadline 


ANMB Seeks Plan 

In an apparent effort to formulate 
a pattern for a permanent agency 
to exercise overall supervision of 
planning for industrial mobilization, 
the Army-Navy Munitions Board 
shortly will begin consultations with 
the Aircraft Industries Association, 
the Army Ordnance Association, 
and the Navy Industrial League. 
Object is to bring industry into all 
phases of industrial planning by the 
Government to avoid the pitfalls 
mentioned in the Speer Report 
(Aviation News, June 3). While 
ANMB's action may herald a bid by 
that group to be the permanent top 
planning agency, developments to 
date are too sketchy to indicate it. 

ATS Meeting Set 

Annual meeting of the Aeronau- 
tical Training Society, originally 
scheduled for May 20-21 and post- 
poned because of the railroad strike, 
has been set for June 24-25 at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

WAA Changes Sales 

Under terms of the amendment to 
the Surplus Property Act granting 
veterans a higher priority, War 
Assets Administration has discon- 
tinued the system of allocating types 
of aircraft in short supply. Instead, 
definite dates will be set for sales to 
those eligible for priorities. The 
first day will be reserved for Gov- 
ernment agencies, the next 15 days 
for veterans, the next two for small 
businesses and state and local gov- 
ernment agencies respectively. 

After that, airlines and public 
will be free to buy. WAA admits 
the change may deprive airlines of 
a few planes they otherwise would 
get, but insists it has no alternative 
under the law. 

Interline Agreement 

Continental Air Lines of Denver 
and LAMSA Airlines of Mexico, 
United Air Lines subsidiary, have 
signed an interline agreement un- 
der which passengers on CAL may 
buy through tickets to and from 
Mexican points. LAMSA's service, 
hitherto twice or thrice weekly 
from El Paso (on Continental’s AM 
29) to Mexico City, will be stepped 
up to provide daily flights, with new 
equipment and the aid of pilots 
trained at United’s Denver school. 



► United Air Lines, as a new phase of its trans-Pacific operations for Air Transport 
command, is aiding in establishment and manning of weather and communica- 
tions stations from the Pacific Coast to the Orient, including Hickam Field, 
Honolulu, Kwajalein, Iwo Jima, Okinawa, Guam, Manila, Shanghai and Tokyo. 

► First issue of the monthly slick-paper edition of Inter Avia, published in Geneva, 
has appeared in Fortune size, dated April. French and German editions are being 
published. 

i California Institute of Technology has received a building priority for a $150,000 
supersonic laboratory to be used for military research. The contemplated tunnel 
will be designed to provide a speed of more than 3,000 mph, but will have an 
extremely small throat, limiting to several inches the dimension of models tested. 

► Reports in Miami from sources usually reliable indicate the probable sale of 
Compania Cubana de Aviacion, Pan American Airways subsidiary. 

► Watch for Trans-Canada to expand its local services along the south shore of 
St. Lawrence River, and over the Atlantic to a daily trip each way by mid-summer. 
Five weekly ocean crossings are now made. 

► Aircraft industry officials saw the bottom of military production was hit in 
February, with output rising in airframe weight since, although another dip may 
be expected this summer. Acceptances are behind schedule. In the first four 
months, 56 bombers were accepted instead of the scheduled 84, and 353 fighters 
were accepted instead of 375 scheduled. Thirty transports were on program, and 
25 were accepted. 

► Douglas Aircraft Company's second XB-42 "Mixmaster” bomber should be in 
the air again this week, resuming test flights after replacement of an engine. The 
plane is powered with Allisons, as was the prototype. So far there has been no 
indication of immediate experiments with radial engines, said to be favored by 
some airlines, approached by Douglas to buy a commercial version, the DC-8. 

► Consolidated Vultee's prototype of the new Model 240, ordered by American 
and Western, probably will fly next December. Tooling for the plane now is under 
way at San Diego, and small components are under construction. The com- 
pany's experimental Model 110, which led to the Model 240 design, should be in 
the air by late June. 

► Howard Hughes has extended his aviation holdings to lighter-than-air with the 
purchase, for $100,000, of a surplus Navy blimp based at Santa Ana Naval Air 
Station. He'll use it, with neon light ''billboards” to exploit his film, "The 
Outlaw", in this country first and later in England and Europe. 

► Army Air Forces' startling GB-5 "light seeker” glide bomb was unveiled re- 
cently. It is a high wing monoplane glider with twin tail booms and an egg- 
shaped nacelle housing the target-seeking equipment and demolition charge. The 
GB-5 is launched from the mother plane directly toward the light source. When 
gusts move it away from the light direction, electrically operated controls auto- 
matically return it to the path. Although the model shown was a preliminary test 
design only, work is well advanced on various modifications of the design, includ- 
ing the GB-6 "heat seeker” and the GB-7 Moth, a "radar seeker" which glides 
directly into enemy radar stations, destroying them. 

► Aeronautical engineering tests are now moving out of the wind tunnel in the 
quest for supersonic speeds, according to NACA research scientists. Since the 
original Wright Brothers wind-tunnel experiments in 1902, engineers have used 
this valuable tool for preliminary calculations before starting the actual construc- 
tion of an airplane. Practical difficulties of tunnel wall interference, tremendous 
power requirements and instrumentation of supersonic tunnel operation combine 
to make its future practicability uncertain except in extremely small throat sizes. 
Future lift, drag and stability tests will be accomplished only on full size aircraft 
in free flight in the supersonic range, NACA engineers predict. Form drag tests 
have already been moved out of the tunnel and into free-flight "darts" that drop 
from a B-29 at 40,000 ft. and fall to earth, their flight recorded by camera, radar 
and "telemeter" equipment. 

► In reporting production figures for Army and Navy the services recently referred 
to acceptance of several "F8F-1C” craft. In naval designation parlance, this 
means "cannon", on Grumman F8F-1 Bearcat fighters. 
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The INSIDE Story of the Packet 


Speed creates profits for air cargo operators — speed 
on the ground as well as speed in the air. 

Fairchild engineers, planning the Packet to carry 
cargoes that no other transport can handle — made 
loading and stowing easy. They squared the fuselage. 
They gave it straight sides, a level floor and a horizontal 
ceiling. They split the fuselage tail into two doors 
which open the full width of the hold. They placed 
another door forward for access to up-front space. 

The result is an air freight transport that is easier 
to load than a boxcar. 

Cargo can be walked directly from truck or load- 
ing platform straight into the hold — no right angle 


turns — to its allotted place on the floor. Straight- 
sided cartons snug up to the Packet’s straight-sided 
walls like building blocks. Cases can be lashed down 
quickly to the recessed tie-down fittings placed every 
20 inches on a floor designed for heavy loads. 

Here, then, are facilities for speed on the ground, 
vital factor in the distribution of perishables; a major 
element in the establishment of profitable air cargo 
operations. 

That is the inside story of the Packet. Fairchild 
engineers have again achieved "the touch of tomor- 
row” in a plane built expressly for the dawning age 
of "flying freight.” 


Fairchild Aircraft 
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CAB Defines Unscheduled Service; 
Finds Two Carriers in Violation 


Trans-Marine and Page Airways ordered t 
sions widen scope of Federal authority ovt 


desist; four deci- 
all lines. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board prom- 
ulgated last week a new definition 
in-scheduled air carrier opera- 


ment, and it need only be uniform 
to the point of suggesting a moder- 
ately consistent service in order to be 
and thereby made mandatory precluded from the scope of the ex- 
immediate change in the charac- emption order . . . the irregularity 
be offered by exempted can only be reflected by 
rare and infrequent flights, if be- 
tween the same two points, and 
must be of such rarity and infre- 
quency as would preclude any im- 
plication of a uniform pattern or 
normal consistency of operation." 

The opinion also dealt a serious 
blow to non-scheduled carriers of 
cargo. Recognizing that its interpre- 


ter of service that 
the non-scheduled 
same time, it postponed adoption of 
economic regulations until the in- 
dustry can be circularized. 

In one of four separate actions, 
the Board did make one change, 
however, in the existing order ( Sec- 
tion 292.1) under which non-sched- 
uled operators are exempt from 


that the regulation should provide 
otherwise.” 

In effect admitting it desired to 
protect certificated carriers pending 
hearing on cargo applications by 
new carriers, the Board said there 
are “few instances in the air trans- 
portation pattern where service is 
not now available by certificated 
carriers between major cities. The 
certificates . . . authorize the trans- 
portation of property without any 
limitations. Their opportunities to 
experiment in the development of 
cargo services, as contrasted with air 
express, have been severely re- 
stricted during the war years, and 
it is only recently that equipment 
any quantity has become avail- 


able to them 


dati 


nomic regulation. The amendment tation of the ti 


requires immediate registration of 
non-scheduled carriers and, to- 
gether with the previously-issued 
Part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations 
(Aviation News, May 13), effective 
Aug. 1, brings all non-scheduled 
operators under stricter Federal 
surveillance. 

By a narrowing of definitions, 
bolstered by adverse decisions 
against Page Airways and Trans- 


>n-scheduled” 


would preclude the operation of 
cargo service between major cities 
“with sufficient regularity to attract 
shippers,” the Board commented: 
“However, we are not convinced 


; an examiners' recommen- 
that the "non-scheduled" 
imitation be removed from carriers 
living service between points where 
easonably direct air service is un- 
ivailable, CAB pointed to its deci- 


i the £ 


which local 
authorized. 


services had been 


Create Two Classes of Carriers 


e Airli 


■t for 


a philosophy that will bring under 
economic regulation many carriers 
hitherto operating as non-scheduled 
lines and can be expected to force 
some out of business. 

Non-scheduled service, CAB de- 
cided, has a far more restrictive 
meaning than merely the absence 
of published time-tables. 

“The irregularity contemplated 
for exemption," the Board’s opinion 
declares, "is that which does not, 
either directly or indirectly, lead 
the public to believe that between 
given points a reasonably certain 
number of flights per day or per 
week, or flights at approximately 
certain times or on certain days, 
may be anticipated with a reason- 
able degree of assurance.” 

The Board found it “obvious that 
through a general custom or prac- 
tice a fairly consistent course of 
conduct may evolve, as well as 
through a pre-determined arrange- 


Two classes of non-scheduled 
air carriers are provided for under 
the proposed amendment of Sec- 
tion 292.1 of CAB's economic regu- 
lations now being circulated for 
industry comment. The amended 
regulation would create: 

► Class A Non-Scheduled Air Car- 
riers to include operators utilizing 
aircraft with a total gross weight 
exceeding 15,000 lb. or any single 
aircraft unit with a gross weight 
exceeding 6,000 lb. 

► Class B Non-Scheduled Air Car- 
riers to include all other non- 
scheduled operators. 

mendment would 


ments of holding certificates 
public convenience and necessity 
provided in Section 401 of the A 
The Class B carriers would be e 
empt from all of the provisions 
Title IV of the Act, except t 
requirement of filing reports, coi 
plying with labor legislation, a 
observing the Unfair Practices si 




that t 


i file 


li the Board stating i 
and fares charged, keeping the 
tariffs available for public inspec- 
tion, charging only the rates spec- 
ified in the tariffs, and making no 
changes except in accordance with 
" • provisions of Section 403(C) 


of tl 


s Act. 


s would ci 


The proposed a 

tion would also terminate tne ex- 
emption which heretofore has ex- 
tended to non-scheduled carriers 
in foreign and overseas air trans- 
portation. Only exception contem- 
plated is in the case of operations 
between Continental U. S. and 
Canada, Mexico, and Alaska. This 

foreign and overseas points could 
henceforth be conducted only with 
CAB certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity. 

Written comment on the pro- 
posed amendment should be sub- 
mitted to CAB in writing before 
July 22. 
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Major Airlines Gird for Battle 
With Non-Scheds Over Cargo 

American paces carriers with new air freight division headed by 
Wooten; Interline tariffs and joint cargo corporation proposed 
to meet competition. 


Signs were plentiful last week 
that the scheduled airlines are pre- 
paring for a full-scale competition 
with non-scheduled operators over 
the nation’s air freight business, as 
foreseen a month ago (May 13) in 
Aviation News. 

Initial step was inauguration of 
a separate contract air freight serv- 
ice by American Airlines, which 
some observers saw as a test opera- 
tion which may determine the 
course of other operators. American 
has filed for a non-scheduled oper- 
ating certificate under Part 42 of 
the Civil Air Regulations. 

Western Air Lines also is consid- 
ering establishment of a similar 
separate division, and other major 
operators are contemplating the 

► Study Joint Plan — At the same 
time, a committee of Air Cargo, Inc., 
was studying the feasibility of a 
joint corporation, underwritten by 
the scheduled airlines, to operate 
non-scheduled cargo service on a 
nation-wide scale. The committee 
was about ready to report to the 
airlines as stockholders in Air 

Although some observers dis- 
counted an immediate industry- 
wide project in the future, there 
were other indications that the 
scheduled carriers are paying close 
attention to air freight possibilities. 
Some of these came in the sched- 
uled field, where the operators may 
be expected to place increasing 
stress on their established ability 
as common carriers. 

An interim agreement covering 
publication of consolidated air 
freight tariffs is being circulated 
among the carriers, and probably 
will be submitted to CAB for ap- 
proval about Sept. 1. Under it, 
scheduled carriers will seek to elim- 
inate unnecessary variances in air 
freight rules, regulations, practices 
and services. 

► Will Spread Costs — The arrange- 
ment will spread the burden of cost 
of publication of tariffs and should 
result in a generally uniform rate, 
although each line will determine 
what rules, rates and regulations 
will apply over its own system. 
Making of interline agreements will 
be facilitated. 


Virtually all lines carrying or 
planning to carry air freight — about 
10 to 12 — are expected to partici- 
pate, with the exception of North- 
west Airlines, which received a set- 
back last week in its arrangement 
with Railway Express Agency 
(Aviation News, May 6). Although 
the tariff filed by REA to be- 
come effective June 1 was on the 
books, CAB informed both the 
agency (in this case the carrier) 
and the airline (whose ships it was 
to use), that the Board could not 
approve the agreement under which 
the tariff was submitted. 

Main reason given was that the 
agreement was outside the existing 
exemption order under which REA 
is an air express carrier. CAB, citing 
REA’s present predominant posi- 
tion, suggested that the agency 
might wish to file application for a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, both as to express and 
freight. 

Both parties asked the Board for a 
hearing on the agreement, and CAB 
undoubtedly will grant it. The 
Board has under advisement a re- 
quest that REA and NWA be al- 
lowed to operate under the agree- 
ment during pendency of the pro- 
ceeding, but here CAB approval was 
more doubtful, since to permit such 
an interim operation would imply a 
change of stand on the agreement. 
The contract contains a provision 
that its validity is subject to Board 
approval of the agreement. 

► I nterline Rates — One recent sign 
of the tendency toward uniform 
tariffs lies in the filing by TWA of 
a revised single-class freight tariff, 
to become effective June 21, in 
which interline rates are offered 
with Braniff Airways, Continental 
Air Lines, Western Air Lines, and 
Western's Inland division. Western 
announced simultaneously that it 
had filed a system-wide air freight, 
one class tariff between all points 
on its system and that of its sub- 
sidiary, Inland Air Lines. This also 
will be effective June 21. 

These immediate developments, 
however, were overshadowed by 
American’s impending development 
in the non-scheduled field. The 
carrier was reported about ready to 
add this type of service to its sys- 



Air Freight Combine: What may 

be a step in defense against en- 
croachment of n on-scheduled air 
freight operations developed when 
TWA filed a single class tariff with 
CAB in which joint rates are of- 
fered, effective June 21, with 
Braniff, Continental, and Western. 
Covering 22 states, the agreement 
is based on an air freight rate of 
26Ve cents per ton mile. Each of 
the lines will accept air freight for 
handling and delivery to points 
served by either of the others. On 
a "when space available" basis, the 
cooperative rate between Los An- 
geles and New York will be $33.63 
per 100 lbs. Comparable air ex- 
press rate, without space availabil- 
ity limitation, is $73.68. Photo- 
graphed in conference at Los An- 
geles when the rate combination 
was announced there, left to right: 
George D. Rash, Denver, director 
of tariffs and schedules for Conti- 
nental Air Lines; M. E. Sullivan, 
Western Air Lines manager of 
tariffs and customs, and W. B. Price, 
Kansas City, TWA’s director of 
tariffs. 


tern under direction of James A. 
Wooten, whose resignation July 1 
as American’s cargo sales manager 
was announced recently. 

Wooten has been drumming up 
business on the west coast for the 
proposed new enterprise, according 
to airline cargo men. His former 
job will be taken over by F. H. Mil- 
ler, as director of cargo sales. Miller 
has been director of sales training. 

In addition to Wooten, who will 
be general manager, officers of 
American's new contract air freight 
division will be William H. Hooten, 
director of operations; Dixon Speas, 
director of maintenance; E. C. 
Miehle, western manager; Russ 
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Arden, chief pilot, and Larry Dierks, 
director of public relations. 

Service was set to start today, 
June 10, with six C-54’s now held 
by American. No rates are being 
quoted, and terms will be negotiated 
on all contracts. Headquarters of 
the division will be at Rosecrans 
Field, St. Joseph, Mo., just leased 
by the division and chosen because 
of its central location with respect 
to markets. 

Information on the West Coast 
was that the division had applied 
to CAA for an operating certificate 
under Part 42 of the Civil Ail- 
Regulations, and also was filing with 
CAB under grandfather provisions 
for certification as a non-scheduled 
air carrier as of Aug. 1. (In Wash- 
ington forms and manuals are being 
prepared by CAA for applications 
for operating certificates under 
Part 42.) 

American is alone in the venture, 
and one company official feels that 
other major airlines will not follow 
suit immediately, pending a close 
watch on developments. Yet other 
airline officials are said to feel in 
some instances that their regular 
operating staffs, imbued with estab- 
lished operating methods, might be 
unable to do an aggressive job on 
contract freight sales, and a sepa- 
rate contract air freight division is 
the logical answer. 

Enthusism for a joint corporation 
to operate a non-scheduled cargo 
service over irregular routes, how- 
ever, appears scattered, due to sev- 
eral factors: 

► The belief is spreading among the 
scheduled operators that a majority 
of the non-scheduled companies 
that have sprung up since the war 
will fail through their own business 
incompetence within the coming 

► There is a strong inclination by 
the scheduled carriers to see then- 
own tariff schedules ironed out be- 
fore they swing into direct compe- 
tition with the non-scheduled lines. 

► Many interested in the situation 
have been inclined to await deci- 
sion by CAB, which has been due 
for some time, on economic regula- 
tion of non-scheduled carriers. They 
feel that the imposition of flight 
regulations comparable to those 
levied upon scheduled companies 
will be as effective as a “rate war,” 
and less messy, in getting rid of all 
but the hardiest of the non-sched- 
uled operators. 

► The scheduled carriers believe that 
through their designated status as 
common carriers they have a strong 
selling point with which to offset 
non-scheduled competition. 

The committee of Air Cargo, Inc., 


which has been studying the matter 
with interest, consists of Paul H. 
Bratain of Eastern, Laigh C. Parker 
of Delta, and Dr. Lewis C. Sorrell, 
head of ATA's Economic Research 
Department. Charles A. Rhein- 
strom, who resigned recently as 
American’s vice-president in charge 
of sales to form his own firm of 
aviation consultants, also was a 
member, but the committee’s report 
is so near completion it is doubtful 
this vacancy will be filled. 

Spokesmen for AAF 
Plead for Air Board 

Spaatz, Symington call for per- 
manent National Aviation Coun- 
cil in Mitchell Bill hearing. 

Under Secretary of War for Air, 
W. Stuart Symington, and Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, chief, Army Air Forces, 
called for creation of a permanent 
National Aviation Council to formu- 
late air policies for commercial and 
military aviation, in testimony be- 
fore the Mitchell subcommittee last 

Executive officers of the proposed 
NAC would be a chairman, ap- 
pointed by the President, and a 
secretary, appointed by the chair- 
man. The Council would be com- 
posed of a six-member government 
working board, and a ten-member 
advisory board. Members of the 
working board would be represen- 


tatives of the State, War, Navy, 
Commerce, and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The advisory board would 
be made up of representatives of 
education, labor, private flying, re- 
search (National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics), civil air- 
lines, aircraft manufacturing, and 
four members at large. At the sug- 
gestion of Sen. Homer Capehart 
(R., Ind.), Spaatz endorsed inclu- 
sion of a representative of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
on the working board. 

► Navy Objects — The NAC proposal, 
first advanced by former Secretary 
of War Henry Stimpson, was laid 
before the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee, Spaatz said, but tabled be- 
cause of the opposition of one ACC 
member. 

Symington and Spaatz voiced two 
fundamental objections to the nine- 
member National Air Policy Board 
proposed in the Mitchell bill, which 
would write out a national air 
policy in the course of three 
months, and then disband: 

First, its failure to include rep- 
resentatives of government depart- 
ments concerned with aviation in 
its membership. Second, its tem- 
porary nature. 

“The government agencies inter- 
ested in air power and private ex- 
perts on various aspects of air 
power must work together as a 
team to formulate air policy,” Sym- 
ington declared. “Uncoordinated 



SHOOTING STAR ENGINE CHANGE: 

One of the features of the AAF’s recent “Project Comet” in which 25 
Shooting Stars flew across the continent and returned to their California 
base, was this demonstration of changing a jet engine in one of the air- 
craft. Spare engines and maintenance crews were carried in Fairchild 
C-82 Packets. The change of jet units was made in a matter of minutes. 
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action" by an independent board 
would be ineffective, he said. Spaatz 
emphasized the necessity of making 
mandatory military representation 
on any board mapping out air policy. 

► Need Policy Changes — In urging a 
permanent NAC, the two AAF 
spokesmen highlighted the dynamic 
nature of aviation, and proposed 
that air policies must be changing 
in order to keep pace with tech- 
nological aviation developments. An 
air policy drawn up in three months 
time by a temporary board, “might 
be completely out-dated in less than 
a year," Spaatz asserted, and steer- 
ing a course laid out by it “might 
be disastrous.” 

Flaws which make the 'ACC or- 
ganization unsatisfactory, Spaatz 
listed as: its voluntary nature; the 
fact that all its decisions must be 
unanimous, causing it to avert ac- 
tion on vital but controversial 
issues; the fact that its decisions do 

lack of a permanent chairman. 

The lack of agreement of wit- 
nesses before the Mitchell subcom- 
mittee on various aspects of a na- 
tional air policy board darkens 
chances for the enactment by con- 
gress of any body to specialize in 
peacetime aviation promotion and 
development. 

► Navy Favors Split — The Navy and 
the AAF are at opposite poles on 
the issue. Admiral Chester Nimitz, 
chief of Naval Operations for Air. 
and other Navy spokesmen pro- 
posed the creation of two boards, 
one dealing with commercial air 
transport — and other forms of 
transport, and the other dealing 
with over-all military policies. 
Spaatz, on the other hand, was in- 
sistent that the intertwined rela- 
tionship of commercial and military 


aviation demand joint consideration 
by a single board. 

A Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion statement presented to the sub- 
committee maintained that civil air 
policy has already been laid down 
in the 1938 CAA Act, and that ACC 
affords adequate coordination among 
government agencies on commercial 
aviation, while CAA laison with 
PICAO knits domestic air policies 
together with international policies. 

John Benton, representing the 
National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners op- 
posed creation of an outside board 
to work out air policy, declaring 
this to be a function of Congress. 
Commercial air policy would “nec- 
essarily touch on the question of 
state and federal jurisdiction,” 
Benton said, “and this should 
rightly be determined by the Con- 


Research Bill Doom 


Is Seen in Congress 

Indications are that the Kilgore- 
Magnuson research bill, establishing 
a National Science Foundation, will 
die with the present Congress and 
that proponents of the measure will 


the new Congress next year. 

The arrangement, previously re- 
ported, for bringing the bill to the 
floor of the Senate were scuttled 
when the expected heavy opposition 
to its patent provisions arose. Be- 
cause of the controversy the bill 
would provoke, it is believed un- 
likely that it will be put before a 
Senate already burdened with 
"must” legislation. 

Meanwhile, action has started in 
the House on a bill introduced by 



ROCKET PICK-A-BACK: 

One of the strangest of the many German creations in the latter days of 
the war was this rocket-propelled photo-reconnaissance plane, the D. F. S. 
228, which was borne aloft by a Dornier Do 217K. At 30,000 ft., the 
D. F. S. was launched and was designed to operate as high as 80,000 ft., at 
a great speed and a range of several hundred miles. 


Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) which, 
while nearer to the original Mag- 
nuson bill, incorporates some of the 
patent provisions of the Kilgore 
measure. Hearings on this were 
held before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee and then 
adjourned subject to recall. 

Andrews Bill Revives 
Vets Superseniority 

The Andrews bill relieving em- 
ployers of any pay liability for ac- 
tions taken in good faith in regard 
to re-employment of veterans has 
passed the House and is expected to 
become law after Senate concur- 

The law will be of special im- 
portance to the aircraft industry, 
where there has been considerable 
cutback in employment. Introduced 
by Rep. Walter G. Andrews (R-, 
N.Y.) the bill would absolve em- 
ployers who abided by (1) the 
"superseniority" interpretation of 
the Selective Service Act by Direc- 
tor Lewis B, Hershey; or (2) any 
court decision or arbitration award 
which differed from the recent U. S. 
Supreme Court decision denying so- 
called "superseniority” to veterans. 

A similar bill, introduced in the 
Senate by Chan Gurney (R„ S.D.) 
would not protect employers who 
failed to abide by the Supreme 
Court decision after it was handed 
down May 27. 

Briefly, the Supreme Court's de- 
cision gives the veteran only the 
seniority which he would have had 
if he had not left his job to enter 
the service. In other words, he is 
entitled to his job if there is another 
employee working in his or a simi- 
lar job who was hired after the 

Among veteran groups, only the 
American Legion has indicated it 
may ask Congress to write “super- 
seniority” into the law. Other 
groups either opposed this prefer- 
ence for vets or took no stand. 

Plant Leased by Republic 

Republic Aviation Corp. has leased 
for five years from the War Assets 
Administration the plant at Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y., it operated in war 
time. The plant was built at a 
reported cost of $11,000,000. Re- 
public professed its intention to em- 
ploy 9,000 persons at the plant 
within two years. 

In another plant disposal action, 
WAA has sold 11 of the buildings 
at Plant 2 operated by Consolidated 
Vultee at San Diego during the war 
to San Diego County. 
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CAB Defines 
Unscheduled Services 
( Continued from page 7) 

Until the pattern of local service 
resulting from these and decisions 
yet to be made in other regional 
route cases has been determined, 
the Board decided, “it would not be 
appropriate to permit the inaugu- 
ration and operation of services 
without express authorization sim- 
ply for the reason that no service 
is now available.” 

Effective June 15, the Board’s 
amendment of the exemption re- 
quires within 30 days following the 
start of operations, or within 30 
days if the carrier is already oper- 
ating, that every non-scheduled 
operator file a report containing the 



2,370 Non-Scheds 

There are at least 2,370 non- 
scheduled carriers operating 5,- 
529 aircraft, according to a CAA 
survey. Figures were obtained 
in a telegraphic check of CAA 
regional offices. 

By actual count, non-sehed- 
uled carriers are using 101 Lock- 
heed Lodestars, 13 Curtiss Com- 
mandos, 339 Douglas DC-3s, and 
76 DC-4s, or a total of 529 air- 
line type aircraft. In addition, at 
least 2,000 smaller twin-engine 

and Cessnas, plus a minimum of 
3,000 single-engine transports, 
are being used by operators who 
will require certificates under 
the new Part 41 of the CAR. 

CAA as yet has not assembled 
a complete list of non-scheduled 

actly how many come under 
Part 42, but it revealed that 
there are more than 4,630 com- 
panies known to be conducting 
miscellaneous commercial flying 
operations. More than half of 
these are engaged in activities 

Part 42. At Miami alone, 36 
non-scheduled operators have 
bases, while 40 others make 
charter flights into the city from 



Under its definition on non-sched- 
uled operations, the Board found 
that both Page Airways of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and Trans-Marine Air- 
lines, Inc., of New York City, are 
not non-scheduled and have failed 
to comply with terms of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. Therefore, they 
are ordered to "cease and desist" 
from engaging in air transportation 
business. 

A further index of the rigidity of 
the Board's new formula is a point 
stressed in the decision on the Page 
case that the mere use of the word 
“airways” in the corporate name of 
the company is “to some extent, at 
least, an indication of an intent to 
hold out to the public that respond- 
ent is engaged in common carrier 
operations.” 


American Airlines 
Names Executives 

Three new vice-presidents elected 
by United Aircraft; Bounds goes 
to McDonnell as public relations 
chief. 

Two new assistant vice-presidents 
have been appointed by American 
Airlines. George C. Van Nostrand 

president Terrel C. Drinkwater in 
Washington. Van Nostrand comes to 
American after four years in the 
army where he served in the Mid- 
dle East and Persia. 

H. H. Peters has been appointed 
assistant to eastern regional vice- 
president C. R. Speers. He has been 
with American for 11 years inter- 
rupted only by three years’ service 
with the Air Transport Command. 
Peters was formerly assistant to the 
eastern district sales manager. 

Another American appointment 
was that of Floyd M. Williams as 
director of air mail services. He was 
formerly general superintendent of 
mail services for American. Pre- 
viously he spent 37 years in the 
Post Office department. 

Three United Aircraft executives 
were recently elected vice-presi- 
dents at the annual stockholders 
meeting. They are: William P. 
Gwinn, general manager, Pratt & 
Whitney engine division; Rex D. 
Beisel, general manager Chance- 
Vought Aircraft division and Lau- 
ren D. Lyman, public relations 
manager and assistant to the presi- 
dent. Other industry appointments: 
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^McDonncl Aircraft Corp. — George 
E. Bounds will become public rela- 
tions director after resigning a sim- 
ilar position with Chicago & South- 
ern Airlines effective Aug. 1. 

► Cornell University — Dr. William J. 
Sears, chief of aerodynamics for 
Northrop Aircraft Corp. has been 
named first director of the new 
graduate school of Aeronautical en- 
gineering. 

► United Air Lines — Jay R. Ham- 
mond has been appointed superin- 
tendent of perishable traffic. He has 
been chief of United's cargo sales 
at Newark and joined line in '41. 

► Consolidated Vultee — William H. 
Klenke has been named manager of 
the New York office. He recently re- 
turned after four and a half years 
in the Marines. 

► Western Air Lines— Arthur C. 
Smith has been named cargo man- 
ager for Western replacing Ray 
Grant who recently resigned. 
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British Push Jet Development 
In Campaign to Gain Air Lead 

Import German scientists to replace Whittle group; Plan trans- 
Atlantic jet mail plane and produce new heat-resistant metal for 
turbine blades. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


In an effort to retain and make 
an even greater claim to world 
leadership in development of jet 
and gas turbine engines, the British 
have undertaken several significant 
moves which lend point to recent 
official statements that all military 
and commercial aircraft of Great 
Britain will be jet-propelled in the 
measurable future. 

Following the resignations of Air 
Commodore Frank Whittle, devel- 
oper of the turbine engine, and 16 
other Government technicians, the 
Ministry of Supply has filled their 
places with 25 German scientists. 

Minister of Supply John Wilmot 
has also reported on the develop- 
ment of a new metal, of superior 
heat-resisting abilities, for turbine 
blades, which will make possible 
greater blade speed and consequent- 
ly greater thrust. 

► Propose Jet Mailplanc — Another 
indication of British advances in 
the field of jet propulsion is the 
proposal of Miles Aircraft Co. to 
the General Post Office for the con- 
struction of a jet-propelled version 
of the Libellula which by 1948 can 
begin a six and one-half hour mail 
service between London and New 
York. 

Air Commodore Whittle and his 
associates resigned from Power Jets 
Research and Development Ltd. in 
one of the most significant contro- 
vei'sies the Labor Government has 
had in its nationalization program. 
Power Jets was the outgrowth of a 
private company formed in 1936, 
but in which Whittle held shares in 
trust for the Air Ministry. 

The company was reorganized in 
1944, and one-half the board of di- 
rectors was appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, and the managing direc- 
tor also was an Air Ministry man. 
Despite this, the engineers such as 
Whittle had complete freedom of 
experimentation. 

► Government Controls Firm — Early 
this year, the Government took 
complete control over Power Jets, 
put it under the Ministry of Sup- 
ply and changed its name to the 
National Gas Tqrbine Establish- 
ment. That was \'hen Whittle and 
the others resigned. 


Debates in Parliament on the 
resignations have to a large extent 
revolved about the question of pay 
and working conditions at the Min- 
istry of Supply. However, it is fair- 
ly certain that the motivating fac- 
tor in the resignations was a change 
in policy. Indications are that work 
now will be concentrated on devel- 
opment, rather than basic research, 
and it is assumed that Whittle and 
his engineers were not satisfied with 
the limitations the change would 
impose. 

To fill the gap, last month the 25 
German scientists were taken to 
England. Led by Professor Ernst 
Schmidt, a gas turbine specialist, 
they will work in the government 
establishment. 

The government announcement 
asserts the Germans are not Nazis, 
but did work on German jet proj- 
ects during the war. While the 
Ministry points out that the Ger- 
mans went to Britain “not as prison- 
ers of war, but as aliens willing to 
cooperate with our scientists,” pre- 
cautions are being taken to assure 
that they learn as little as possible 
about new British research. 

The Miles design which is pro- 
posed to the Post Office is based on 
the Libellula, a radical creation 
which appears to be flying back- 
ward, and originally was conceived 
as a bomber. The original is now 
being test-flown over Reading as a 



‘Backward’ Design: The jet-pro- 

pelled transport /or trans-Atlantic 
service planned by the British will 
be based on the Libellula, radically- 
designed, stern-foremost bomber 
already successfully flown with con- 
ventional engines. Shown is model 
of a projected larger Libellula 
powered by two jet units. (Photo 
by The Aeroplane.) 


five-eighths scale model of the in- 
tended plane, with conventional 
low-powered Gipsy Moth engines. 

According to the designer, George 
Miles, installation of three Whittle 
jet engines or two of the Derwent 
V units which power the Meteor 
would enable the full scale version 
of the Libellula to cruise 2,000 miles 
at 485 mph. at an altitude of 36,000 

The 4,000-lb. mail payload of the 
craft would be packed under com- 
pression into aluminum containers. 
Operating costs, Miles claims, would 
be about 17 cents per ton mile. 

Jet, Rocket Advances 
Marked in AAF Show 

Striking new craft and engines 
displayed; 20 world records re- 
ported; need for development 
funds stressed. 

A rocket-powered Bell XS-1, first 
AAF plane designed for transonic 
and supersonic flight, is expected to 
make initial attempt to hurdle the 
sonic speed barrier as a significant 
step in AAF’s extensive postwar 
development program for high- 
speed jet-propelled and rocket 
fighting planes and guided missiles. 

The Materiel Command last week 
at Wright Field gave glimpses of its 
future program at a national press 
conference. Also revealed was the 
setting of 20 new world records by 
American military aircraft. 

These disclosures heavily empha- 
sized statements by top AAF re- 
search and development leaders, 
Maj. Gen. Curtis Lemay and Lt. 
Gen. Nathan Twining, that large 
additional investments in new air- 
craft development facilities are in- 
evitable if this nation is to maintain 
superior military air weapons. 

Five new jet bombers and two 
new jet fighter aircraft are in vari- 
ous stages of development, AAF an- 
nounced. Bombers are the North 
American XB-45, Convair XB-46, 
Boeing XB-47, Martin XB-48, and 
Northrop XB-49 (a jet version of 
XB-35 Flying Wing). All are pow- 
ered with multiple jet engines. 

New single-engine jet fighters 
are North American XP-86 and the 
Curtiss-Wright XP-87. Details of a 
third little-known jet fighter, the 
Northrop XP-79B, another flying 
wing, also were announced. The 
38-ft. span craft, of welded mag- 
nesium, is powered by two West- 
inghouse 19B jet engines and is 
said to be capable of more than 500 
mph. The pilot lies prone while he 
flies the plane. 
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AVIATION FAIR SITE AT OMAHA; 

Scene of the “ World’s Fair of Aviation," to be staged 
July 18 to 21 at Omaha, Neb., is this extensive in- 
stallation used during war time by the Martin- 
Nebraska Co. to construct B-29’s. Identified are: A — 
modification building; B — Fort Cook, with large Army 


hangar in foreground; C — parking area; D — main as- 
sembly plant; E — factory administration building. 
This show will be the first major air exhibition staged 
since before the war and is expected to draw some of 
the leading aircraft from abroad. 


Significant too was an announce- 
ment that Wright Field had a ram- 
jet engine undergoing tests both on 
the stands and in flight and that 
larger and higher speed ramjet en- 
gines are being developed. Avia- 
tion News correspondent watched 
both the ramjet and a rocket engine 

Placards on Wright Field line 
and at a model showing of new 
planes disclosed following: 

► Republic Thunderjet P-84 pow- 
ered with an axial-flow jet engine 
develops a top speed of 592 mph. at 
sea level and 578 mph. at 30,000 ft. 

► Lockheed Shooting Star P-80A 
powered with a GE 1-40 engine has 
a top speed of 558 mph. at sea level 
and 508 mph. at 30,000 ft. 

► Boeing B-50, a modification of the 
B-29 with P & W R-4360 engines, 
has a top speed of 425 mph. as com- 
pared to 360 for the B-29, but its 
radius of action is cut down to 1,700 

► Consolidated B-36 described as 
the first 10,000-mi.-with-10,000 1b.- 
of-missiles bomber, will fly late in 
July or early in Aug. and has a top 
speed of 339 mph. at 30,000 ft. 

Twenty new world records an- 
nounced include: 




Six other load altitude records 
were set by B-29 aircraft based on 
Guam, Gen. Carl Spaatz announced. 


Supreme CourtV erdict 
Alters Airspace Ideas 

In the “case of the dead chick- 
ens” the Supreme Court of the 
United States has rendered a new 
interpretation of navigable air- 
space, and thereby furrowed the 
brows of aviation attorneys already 
concerned with the growing num- 
ber of “nuisance” suits against air- 

Under consideration by the Court 
was a suit against the Government 
by Thomas Lee Causby, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., a farmer who claimed 
the takeoffs and landings of Army 
aircraft so frightened his chickens 
they killed themselves by flying 
into the walls of the coop. The 
Court decided the value of Causby's 
land as a chicken farm had been 
diminished and remanded the case 
to the Court of Claims to decide the 
extent of diminution. 

It was not the decision — courts 
have held before that aircraft fly- 
ing low may decrease the value of 
land for particular purposes — so 
much as the reasoning by which 
the Court arrived at it that is caus- 
ing comment in aviation circles. 
The Court upheld free use of air- 
space above the minimum altitudes 
prescribed by CAA: From 300 feet 
up, depending on the plane and 


However, interpretation of the 
majority’s opinion is that the Court 
feels that the airspace below CAA’s 
minimum is owned by the owner 
of the land beneath. That might 
severely limit the use of aircraft 
and the further establishment par- 
ticularly of close-in airparks by 
making necessary the acquisition of 
land beneath an approach path. 

Both attorneys and lay aviation 
observers feel the Court misinter- 
preted CAA’s regulations, which 
are imposed for safety purposes, 
and have nothing to do with prop- 
erty rights. Further, the Court’s 
opinion confuses the airport zon- 
ing situation. The power to zone 
airports has been upheld time after 
time, and to give some substance on 
which zoning laws could be based, 
CAA has adopted the 30 to 1 glide 
angle as standard. The Court, in 
effect, however, ruled that it is the 
space encompassed by this glide 
angle that is restricted airspace. 

The greatest immediate danger 
in the Court’s decision, it is felt, 
is that it will encourage the growth 
of suits against airport operators. 
The decision does not lay down any 
hard-and-fast rule3 which would 
make automatic a ruling in any 
future cases. It is pointed out by 
many authorities that in any dam- 
age case, injuries must be proven 
and the amount of loss determined. 

On the other hand, every suit 
filed against an airport is a deter- 
rent and harassment and it is pos- 
sible, until further clarification is 
obtained in the courts, that some of 
the suits may be accompanied by 
pleas for injunctions which, if 
granted, could cause a suspension 
of operations at the airports af- 
fected. 
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PRIVATE FLYING 


Cross wind Landing Gear 
Experiments Fostered by CAA 

Fairchild and Goodyear developing castered wheels under gov- 
ernment contract; all lightplane builders eligible for participa- 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Two airplane companies are ex- 
perimenting with swivel undercar- 
riage wheels for crosswind landing, 
under contract with CAA which 
hopes to consummate one or more 
additional contracts soon. 

Fairchild is developing castering 
wheels for a PT-19 trainer, and 
Goodyear is constructing a towing 
rig for testing experimental swivel 
wheels for adaptation to a Piper 
Cub. A contract with Bellanca is 
under consideration. 

► Builders Eligible — CAA invited 
all lightplane builders to take part 
in the project and they are still 
eligible for contracts. Few showed 
interest, because of the heavy cur- 
rent demand for lightplancs of 
almost any kind. 


CAA wanted a million dollars for 
this project but was turned down 
by the Budget Bureau. Congress 
provided $150,000. About $6,000 
was allocated to Fairchild, and over 
$20,000 to Goodyear. Somewhat less 
than $50,000 of the total $150,000 
will have been allocated even if a 
deal is made with Bellanca. So 
far CAA has not invited non-aero- 
nautical engineering concerns to 
participate. 

An additional $100,000, asked for 
in the Commerce Department's fis- 
cal 1947 (beginning July 1) ap- 
propriation. was struck out by the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
but Sen. Pat McCarran (Nevada) is 
trying to have the sum replaced by 
Senate Appropriations, which has 



ROTO-HANGAR: 

A six-sided, six-plane steel-construction hangar, until an electrically- 
operated turntable floor has been developed by Roto -Hangar company, 
Central Airport, Los Angeles. Eight of the hangars are being built in a 
test installation at a Los Angeles airport. Advantages include: Saving in 
hangar space and taxi area: single set of doors; one-man operation to 
house six planes. Each plane is housed in a triangle stall 40 ft. wide at 
the front, 1 1 ft. wide at the back. The hangar has an 84 ft. overall diam- 
eter. The attendant operates the turnable with. push-buttons like an elec- 
tric elevator, selecting the stall which he wishes to turn around to the 
door. A warning signal sounds, automatically, before the turntable begins 
to move. , g. 


held hearings but has not yet re- 
ported the bill. 

► Expenditure Small — CAA is con- 
vinced that these expenditures are 
small in view of the probability that 
successful crosswind landing would 
permit extensive use of one-strip 
fields, cut airport costs by many 
millions, and reduce the occupancy 
of valuable land. 

Plans for experimental work on 
swivel gear for large transport 
planes are under consideration, de- 
pending on the amount of money 
available, and upon the interest of 
competent firms. Two or three of 
them have expressed approval of the 
effort but have not found time and 
facilities to take part in it. Success 
of crosswind transport landing 
would permit location of terminals 
nearer population centers. 

► Built Experiment— British experi- 
ments with swivel wheels (includ- 
ing tail wheels) on an American 
P-51, on the Airspeed Oxford, and 
the Miles Monarch, were success- 
ful, but the wheels were lined with 
the runway by the pilot, through a 
steering gear. It is considered that 
a satisfactory solution will be auto- 
matic, requiring no attention from 
the pilot except the usual crawfish- 
ing into the wind. 

The Fairchild contract calls for 
design and installation of brackets 
on the fixed PT-19 struts, which 
extend straight down from the wing, 
with the kingpin beside the wheel. 
This equipment could be installed 
on the many PT-19s now in service, 
and would be suitable for use on 
other planes with wing-mounted 
landing struts. 

Goodyear is building a dummy 
vehicle, with struts simulating those 
of the Piper Cub, extending from 
the fuselage. It will be towed by 
auto or truck, equipped with vari- 
ous experimental swivels until a 
suitable one is found on which to 
base the final design. The kingpin, 
in this case, will be inside an en- 
larged wheel drum-hub. If Bel- 
lanca accepts a contract, he will be 
asked to try out a swivel design 
combining both steering and free 
castering. 

t Balance is Problem — A balanced 
hydraulic circuit which would per- 
mit manual steering of the wheels, 
give them sufficient leeway for 
castering, and serve as a damper 
against shimmy, is thought worth 
further investigation. 

One of the main problems in pres- 
ent castering design effort is to 
strike a nice balance, by slanting 
the kingpin, which will give enough 
stability to prevent shimmy, which 
will at the same time permit quick 
alignment of the wheels with the 
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airplane's direction of motion at 
the time of touchdown. 

Tests thus far (including those 
made by Piper several months ago 
on his own account) are reported 
not satisfactory. However, CAA 
and company engineers believe they 
know the trouble, and the remedy. 

The airplanes being used by Fair- 
child and by Goodyear are fur- 
nished by CAA, which will buy a 
Cruisair if Bellanca takes the job. 
When the projects are working sat- 
isfactorily, CAA officials hope to 
send the planes on tour, demon- 
strating cross-wind landings to 
manufacturers. 


New British Trainer 
Is Built by Percival 

A new British-built three-place 
trainer has been announced by the 
Percival company, makers of the 
well known Percival Proctor four- 
place personal plane, which the 
new trainer resembles. 

Designated by the number 
T/23/43, the trainer is all-metal 
except fabric covering on control 
surfaces. Like the Proctor it is a 
single-engine low-wing cabin mon- 
oplane with fixed landing gear. 

► Choice of Two Engines — It will 
use either of two alternate engines, 
the deHavilland Gipsy Queen 31 
which provides 250 hp. at takeoff, 
or the Gipsy Queen 51, which is 
supercharged, and provides 295 hp. 
at takeoff. A constant speed pro- 
peller is used with either engine. 

The instructor and one pupil sit 
side-by-side at dual controls while 
a second pupil sits behind them and 
listens in on the instruction, by 
telephone intercommunication. It 
is expected this will reduce the 
total number of flight instruction 
hours required for both pupils. 

Dual controls are provided in the 
front seats, with a full set of in- 
struments including those for blind 
flying, mounted on a shock-proof 
panel. A blind flying hood is sup- 
plied which is designed to be 
quickly folded and stowed when 
not in use. The instructor’s wheel 
brake lever has an override con- 
trol which can make the student’s 
brake lever inoperative. 

Access to the cockpit is through 
sliding enclosures. Large portions 
of the superstructure may be jet- 
tisoned in emergency to enable all 
three occupants to bail out simul- 
taneously. A crash-proof pylon is 
just aft of the front seats. 

► Flaps Arc Split — The wings, which 
bolt on to the sides of the fuselage, 


Ten Commandments for Safe Flying 


Distribution of 100,000 cards 
containing "10 Commandments for 
Safe Flying” is being made by 
Piper Aircraft Corp., through its 

lots. The cards are being placed 
on instrument panels of Cub 
trainers. It’s a new part of the 
Piper safer-flying campaign, which 

flying awards to Cub pilots who 
have the best safety records in 
local areas. The commandments: 

1. Thou shalt not become air- 
borne without checking thy fuel 
supply: It only takes a few min- 
utes to gas up; and it may save 
you a forced landing. 

2. Thou shalt not taxi with care- 
lessness: Taxi slowly and make S 
turns to clear the area in front of 
the nose. Know the proper use 
of controls for taxiing in a strong 

3. Thou shalt ever take heed 
unto air traffic rules: Keep a con- 
stant lookout for other aircraft. 
Follow the rules so that pilots of 
other planes will know what you 

4. Thou shalt not make flat 
turns: This is particularly impor- 
tant when making power-off turns. 

5. Thou shalt maintain thy 


speed lest the earth arise and 
smite thee: Don’t be fooled by in- 
crease in ground speed resulting 
from a downwind turn. Keep suffi- 
cient air speed. 

6. Thou shalt not let thy con- 
fidence exceed thy ability: Don't 
attempt instrument flying in ad- 
verse weather conditions unless 
you have proper training and nec- 
essary instruments. Instrument 
flying is a highly developed sci- 

7. Thou shalt make use of thy 
carburetor heater: The carburetor 
heater is your friend. Know when 
to use it. Remember it’s easier 
to prevent ice in the carburetor 
than to eliminate it after it has 
formed. 

8. Thou shalt not perform aero- 
batics at low altitudes: Aerobatics 
started near the ground may be 
completed six feet under the 
ground. There’s safety in alti- 
tude. 

9. Thou shalt not allow indeci- 
sion in thy judgment: Be certain! 
You can’t afford to make errors of 
judgment. “I think I can make 
it” is on the list of famous last 
words. 

10. Thou shalt know always — 
the Good Pilot is the Safe Pilot. 
It’s better to be an old pilot than 
a bold pilot. 


have split flaps, in three sections 
from aileron to aileron. The land- 
ing gear uses a steel spring and 
hydraulic recoil for shock absorb- 
tion. Main wheels have wheel- 
pants, and tailwheel is full-swiv- 
elling and self-centralizing. 

Engine cowling includes two 
hinged sidepanels for easy accessi- 
bility. The engine is mounted in 
rubber anti-vibration blocks, and is 
fitted with an electric starter. 

Two sets of estimated perform- 
ance figures are given. With 250 
hp. engine: Gross weight, 3,775 lbs.; 


maximum speed (sealevel) 155 
mph.; cruising speed (3,500 ft.) 
143 mph.; stalling speed carrying 
three, with flaps, 50.5 mph.; rate 
of climb, 890 ft./min.; ceiling 18,- 
000 ft.: takeoff to clear 50 ft. 
obstacle, 365 yds.; range, 495 miles. 
With 295 hp. supercharged engine: 
Gross weight 3,850 lbs.; maximum 
speed, (6,800 ft.) 171 mph.; cruis- 
ing speed 12,200 ft. 154 mph.; 
stalling speed carrying three, with 
flaps, 51 mph.; rate of climb, 1,070 
ft./min.; ceiling 19,000 ft.; range 
(at 139 mph. at 5,000 ft.) 517 miles. 



New British Trainer: Places for the instructor and pupil side-by-side and 
another pupil behind them are provided in this new British-built Percival 
trainer. With alternate engines, the plane will cruise at 143 mph. at 
3,500 ft., or at 154 mph. at 12,200 ft. 
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Funk Bee: Now powered with an 85 hp. Continental engine, the new 
Funk Bee, known to the Funk Aircraft Co., Coffeyville, Kan., as Model 
F2B, is in most respects the same airplane as the 75 hp. Lycoming Funk, 
previously manufactured. Designed as a deluxe two- place plane to sell 
at approximately $3,600, the Bee will cruise at 100 mph. and land at 
37 mph. 


Funk Plans to Make 
500 Bees During Year 

Funk Aircraft Co., at Coffeyville, 
Kan., plans to turn out 500 of its 
new 85 hp. Continental engine- 
powered Model F2B, known as the 
Bee, this year. Production of the 
plane is now nearing the two-a-day 
point, and is expected to stabilize 
at three-a-day as soon as material 
shortages iron out. 

The Bee which is expected to sell 
for approximately $3600, is a two- 
place side-by-side high-wing mono- 
plane, basically the same plane as 
the older 75 hp. Lycoming-powered 
Funk which it replaces. 

It is designed as a deluxe type 
plane offering the private flyer such 
standard equipment as complete 
soundproofing and engine muffling, 
starter, generator, illuminated in- 
strument panel, dome light, dual 
wheel controls, bungee, airspeed 
indicator, altimeter, oil pressure 
gage, gas gage, oil temperature 
gage, compass, battery, navigation 
lights, hydraulic and spring landing 
gear, eight-inch steerable and full- 
swiveling tailwheel with hydraulic 
shock-absorber, brakes, parking 
brakes, two all-metal doors with 
adjustable windows and door locks, 
floor-rug, propeller spinner, wheel 
pants, cabin heater, wool upholster- 
ing, radio mast and fin attachment, 
and is fitted with a Motorola Air- 
boy radio receiver which may be 
detached from the plane, and used 
as an ordinary portable radio. 

Fuselage is of steel-tube con- 


struction with wood fairing and 
fabric covering. Wings are of NACA 
4412 airfoil section, made of solid 
wood spars and truss type wood 
ribs, fabric covered. Wings are 
braced with two struts to lower 
fuselage. Tail surfaces are steel- 
tube, fabric covered, and wire- 
braced. 

The Funk Bee has unusual stabil- 
ity, being designed to be virtually 
spinproof and stallproof without 
sacrifice of maneuverability. The 
85 hp. powerplant makes it possible 
to takeoff in 400 ft. or less with full 
load at sealevel. Other performance 
figures include: Top speed (sea- 
level) 112 mph.; cruising speed, 100 
mph.; landing speed, 37 mph.; rate 
of climb 800 ft./min. range, 350 
miles with % hour reserve. 

Wingspan is 35 ft.; length 20 ft. 
1 in.; and height 6 ft. 1 in. Fuel 
capacity is 20 gals, with cruising 
consumption of 4% gals./hr. 


Kansas Flying Farmers 
Band at Hutchinson 

Four hundred and twenty-seven 
Kansas farmers last week flew into 
Hutchinson, Kan., municipal air- 
port in approximately 225 planes, 
to organize the Kansas Flying 
Farmers Club, and affiliate with the 
rapidly growing National Flying 
Farmers Association. 

Alfred Ward, Sr., Johnson, Kans., 
rancher and owner of three planes, 
was elected president of the club. 
Ward operates 30,000 acres in 
Texas, Colorado and Kansas and 
uses his planes, including a con- 
verted basic trainer, in his ranch- 
ing activities. 

Other officers: Otis Hensley, 

Glasco, Kans., vice-president, and 
Lloyd Chance, Liberal, Normal 
Clothier, Florence, C. C. Trostle, 
Nickerson, Ellis Dinsmore, Clay 
Center, and Bill Wagener, Norton, 
directors. Trostle, now 65, learned 
to fly three years ago. 

Gene McGill, Alva, Okla., presi- 
dent of the National Flying Farmers 
Association, told the group that 
"when we build 500 small air fields 
in Kansas, the Hutchinson munici- 
pal airport will have this many 
planes on it nearly every day, not 
just when the Flying Farmers hold 
a convention. Then you’ll have 
places for the planes to come from.” 

Renton Concrete Airstrip 
Is Up for Surplus Sale 

A three-way scramble for the 
Boeing Renton concrete airstrip is 
expected to come to a head this 
month when War Assets Corp. takes 
over the B-29 factory site for sur- 
plus property sale. 

As a prelude, the City of Renton 
recently invited members of the 
National Aeronautics Association, 
and Aircraft Owners and Pilots As- 
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SEABEE COMES ASHORE; 

No. 4 of the first Republic Seabee four-place amphibians is shown as it 
comes in to beach in the waters of Long Island Sound. Republic Aviation 
Corp. is starting mass production on the seventh of the Seabees, at Farm- 
ingdale, L. 1. The company still intends to sell the plane for ‘‘under 
$4,000,” and to make 5,000 of them this year. 
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sociation to fly their planes en 
masse to the B-29 strip as proof 
that it is suitable for private flying 
— an operation as a City of Renton 
facility. 

Officials of nearby King County 
Aii-port (Seattle's Boeing Field) 
are equally anxious to acquire the 
Renton strip to handle overflow of 
their field, which recently logged 
1116 landings and takeoffs during 
a single day. 

Equally anxious to acquire title 
to the Renton strip is the Seattle 
Port Commission, which will oper- 
ate the new Seattle-Tacoma Airport 
at Bow Lake. The contention of the 
Port Commission will be that the 
Renton runway will be needed as a 
supplement to Bow Lake to qualify 
diversion of personal aircraft from 
the latter terminal when it is 
opened for commercial transport 
operations. 

NATA (Compiles Operator’s 
List of Maintenance Spots 

National Aviation Trades Associ- 
ation Washington headquarters is 
compiling a list of operator mem- 
bers who are equipped to do main- 
tenance and overhaul of aircraft. 
The list will be made available to 
any applicant seeking for a recom- 
mended repair and maintenance 
station. 

The compilation was started fol- 
lowing a request of William Davis, 
New York Region Superintendent 
of Airman, CAA, for the names of 
operators who were prepared to do 
maintenance work for CAA planes. 

“I have noted that you claim the 
aviation operators are adequately 
prepared to assume the responsibil- 
ity of maintaining the CAA air- 
craft,” Davis was quoted as writing, 
and asked for names of NATA oper- 
ators in his region capable and pre- 
pared to run 100 hr. periodic 
inspections on four SNJ-4 CAA 
planes. An NATA reply advised 
Davis that at least a dozen approved 
stations in Region 1, had been ap- 
proved by CAA for this type of 
work, and listed names of oper- 


Lower Insurance Rates 
Are Forecast at Meeting 
Lower insurance rates and readier 
bank financing for private flying 
was forecast at a tri-county meet- 
ing of airport managers, aircraft 
dealers, bankers and insurance men 
at Flint, Mich. Representatives of 
all groups, however, agreed that the 
specialized need of the aircraft pur- 


Briefing 


For Private Flying 


BLASTS LIGHTPLANE MAKERS— One of the most stinging criticisms 
of the light aircraft manufacturers which has appeared in print recently 
was the syndicated column by Peter Edson written from Washington, May 
31. He wrote: “Studies reveal that most of the 1946 private planes are 
little better than 1941 models. They cost too much, have too little utility- 
value, are inconvenient; there is not enough advance in safety. Passen- 
gers inside the cabin have to shout at each other to be heard, and a two- 
hour joy ride is about all most private flyers can take. Most small planes 
require too big a field for takeoff and landing. What’s more, the suburbs 
where most potential private plane owners live don’t want a private flying 
field in the neighborhood because of the noise. In short, the private plane 
is still considered more of a nuisance than a necessity, and not nearly 
enough of a sporting proposition.” 

THE REST OF THE STORY — To complete the picture, the impatient 
Mr. Edson should have added these facts: That most lightplanc manu- 
facturers arc well aware of the deficiencies of the dressed-up 1941 models 
which predominate among today’s new lightplanes. That most of the 
buyers, too, are buying them with open eyes. That both classes are look- 
ing forward to the day when these models may be retired from production 
in favor of the real postwar designs which should answer most of Mr. 
Edson’s complaints. That designing for quantity production methods may 
eventually be expected to cut down manhours per plane, with a resultant 
lowing of plane cost to reach a broader market. 

FAIRCRAFT CORP. — The New York Times’ John Stuart last week cited 
the Faircraft Corp., recently organized at Danville, N. Y., and John Thorp, 
designer of the Lockheed Little Dipper (Aviation News, March 11), as 
examples of small groups of engineers expected to produce planes designed 
for simplified mass production, along with Republic Aviation Corp. Stuart 
suggests the production possibilities of die-formed fuselage shells, rigid 
skin wings spotwelded, dural-balsa and other new sandwich materials. 

COMPLETING FLIGHT PLANS— Inquiry at CAA’s Washington offices 
last week disclosed that, thus far, no private flyers have been assessed the 
new $25 fines for failing to complete flight plans, and thereby causing 
needless expenditure of time and use of planes in rescue searches. It isn’t 
because there haven't been some pilots who have neglected to report their 
whereabouts. The failure of the careless pilot to notify his home base of 
his safe arrival was the subject of a recent press release which cited sev- 
eral west coast pilots who had filed plans and failed to follow through. 
“Sheriffs, private pilots, the Army and Navy, the Coast Guard, state police 
and flyers' organizations have joined in the searches,” Joseph Marriott, 
Sixth Region CAA administrator reported. “Their disgust is understand- 
able when they have spent time and money only to find that the pilot had 
arrived safely and settled down in a hotel where local searchers would 
never find him, or gone on about his business, blithely ignoring the fuss 
and feathers he had caused.” If these failures to report continue, CAA has 
lilttle choice but to enforce penalties or drop the flight plan service. 
Chances are, the fines will be socked on. 

WHERE DO YOU STAND?— Oklahoma Aviation Association is asking 
its membership to poll all political candidates for office on their specific 
attitude on questions affecting aviation in the state, and to vote accordingly. 
It is apparent that aviation groups throughout the country could have a 
much greater voice in legislative matters affecting them, if a similar prac- 
tice was adopted in other parts of the country as well. 

LOENING TALK— Opinions formed by Grover C. Loening, NACA con- 
sultant as a result of his tour of lightplane companies will be the basis for 
his talk before the annual Detroit lightplane meeting of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, June 14. The two-day meeting also includes a 
paper on noise reduction in lightplanes, by two NACA engineers, Theodore 
Theodorsen, head physicist, and Arthur A. Regier, electrical engineer, of 
the Langley laboratory. A symposium on “Increasing Utility of Personal 
Aircraft,” and studies on simplified design will be other technical high- 
lights of the meeting. 

— Alexander McSurely 
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chaser must be met before planes 
can be sold and serviced as readily 

F. H. Coward, Lapeer banker, 
told the gathering from Genesee, 
Lapeer and Shiawassee counties that 
his institution has had a good rec- 
ord of liquidation on aircraft loans, 
usually on a one-third down pay- 
ment basis. Clayton Tallman, Flint 
pilot and insurance man, while ad- 
mitting that present full coverage 
is “exorbitant for the average flier,” 
pointed out that risk firms have al- 
ready made 20 to 30 percent dis- 
counts. 

Rates will dive, he added, when 
more planes fly more safe hours. 
Reluctance of finance companies to 
enter the aviation field will be over- 
come the group agreed. 



SKY RANGER OVER IDLEWILD: 

An unusual flight photo of the 85 hp. Commonwealth Skyranger, shows 
the two-place lightplane, over New York’s huge, uncompleted Idlewild 
Airport. The Skyranger is virtually unspinnable because of uiiug slots, 
cruises at 103 mph., lands at 48 mph., has 114 mph. top speed, and a range 
of 5 00 miles. (Martin & Kelman photo) 


Commonwealth Sells 
Engine, Plane Units 

The Ken-Royce engine and 
Cloudster airplane divisions of 
Commonwealth Aircraft, Inc., with 
all of their patents, equipment and 
tools, have been acquired by Reed 
Pigman, veteran Ft. Worth, Texas, 
operator of an instrument training 
school and a service shop for large 
planes. 

All of the equipment and ma- 
chinery is being moved from Com- 
monwealth's Kansas City, Mo., 
plant, to Fort Worth, where Pigman 
has acquired temporary quarters 
for limited production of the en- 
gine and parts for the plane. Nego- 
tiations are under way for perma- 


nent quarters in which to resume 
production of the Cloudster and the 
Ken-Royce engines. 

Key personnel retained by Pig- 
man in the trade include M. A. 
Shay, who was service manager of 
the Kansas City plant, as manager 
of engine production, and Dan Ap- 
pleby, in the aircraft engineering 
section, as director of airplane oper- 
ations. All consulting engineering 
and designing personnel was also 
retained, according to Pigman. 


Now on the drawing boards are 
new engineering improvements for 
the new models. Pigman said the 
new Cloudster will have a tricycle 
landing gear. 

Commonwealth acquired the 
Ken-Royce and Cloudster divisions 
when they bought out Rearwin Air- 
craft Co. during the war. Produc- 
tion was continued in gliders and 
certain aircraft parts. 

At war's end. Commonwealth 
brought out the two-place Sky- 
Ranger, which it will continue to 
manufacture along with the three- 
place Trimmer amphibian. 

Airport Managers 
Oppose Landing Fee 

An indication that private flyers 
have made substantial progress in 
their protest at the imposition of 
landing fees is seen in the reaction 
of delegates at the recent annual 
convention in Chicago of the Amer- 
ican Association of Airport Execu- 
tives. 

While the subject of landing fees 
for private airmen was not on the 
program, observers present at the 
sessions judged from comments that 
the majority of the members — 
chiefly managers of publicly-owned 
airports — oppose such charges. 

Although nearly every aspect of 
airport operation and management 
was given an airing, it was noted 
that little comment revolved around 
the subject of safety. 



FRENCH PUSHER: 

A two-place flying wing airplane, with vertical fins at the wing tips, re- 
sembling the pre-war American Waterman Aerobile, is one of the most 
interesting French postwar lightplane developments. The Model SE 2100 
was originally an experimental research prototype but showed such ex- 
cellent maneuverability it has been put in production for the private flyer. 
The all-metal craft has a 140 hp. Renault pusher engine, and fixed tricycle 
landing gear. It is credited with top speed of 142.6 mph., cruising speed 
of 130.3, stall speed of 55.8, and range of 31 6.5 miles. The plane is a 
product of the South-East plant of the Societe Nationale de Constructions 
Aeronautiques. 
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Xcinirs erf Empire 



Britain's inborn aptitude for world trade finds new expression 

in the operations of British Overseas Airways Corporation. Knitting 
the Empire and the nations of the world still closer, B.O.A.C. will 
carry the Union Jack over the familiar shipping lanes on the swift 

wings of Lockheed Constellations powered by Wright Cyclones. 






How to zip an airplane's windpipe 


T ornadoes of air are sucked in, 
rammed through, and rocketed out 
behind four huge propjet engines of 
the new XF-12, military prototype of 
the Republic "Rainbow” Transport. All 
this air roars through long, winding 
ducts . . . and these "windpipes” used 
to be problem children. 

Ducts had to be made in sections. 
Sections had to have tight joints be- 
cause air goes through under heavy 
pressure. Yet the joints must be easily 
disconnected and re-sealed to permit 
frequent removal and replacement of 
duct sections. And that was a puzzler. 

A new type of B. F. Goodrich Zipper 
supplied the answer. Not the ordinary 
kind, but one that's made with a pre- 


cision-molded rubber seal that opens 
and closes with the zipper. A unique 
arrangement of overlapping rubber lips 
provides an effective seal for pressures 
up to the structural strength of the 
zipper itself. 

These Pressure-Sealing Zippers make 
duct sealing an amazingly simple oper- 
ation as shown in the 1-2-3 sequence 
above. Note that the molded lips go 
all the way around, to give 100® effec- 
tive seal. This feature works equally 


well on kidney-shaped ducts or other 
odd shapes where clamps will not work. 
The zipper is a space-saver, too. It re- 
quires no cumbersome end connections 
and occupies no more space than an 
ordinary zipper. 

Today there are many important and 
interesting aeronautical applications for 
B. F. Goodrich Pressure Sealing Zip- 
pers. Get more complete facts by writ- 
ing to The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 

FIRST IS RUBBER 


First Sweepback Wing Data 
Reveals Supersonic Flight Needs 

Many new problems of structure, control, and stability created 
by radical design, initial data from wind tunnel tests reveal. 


Introduction of decided sweep- 
back to aircraft wings, hailed as a 
solution to trans-sonic flight, has 
at the same time created enormous 
problems of structure, stability, and 
control which, in many cases, 
threaten to defeat engineers' at- 
tempts to penetrate the barrier to 
supersonic flight. 

High landing speeds, elimination 
of the rudder and elevators, and 
considerably greater demands on 
piloting skill seem certain at this 
stage of investigation. 

Wartime research into these prob- 
lems, just released from security 
classification, is discussed by Hart- 
ley A. Soule, research engineer of 
the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, in a recent paper 
before the SAE. Results of swept- 
wing research at Langley and 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratories, 
which have been eagerly awaited by 
aircraft industry engineers now at 
work on trans-sonic designs, reveal: 

► Large sweepback is required for 
trans-sonic flight, 65° being needed 
to traverse this zone and 7234° re- 
quired for speeds above about 2000 
mph. Sweepback of less than 30° 
has little effect and about 45° is 
considered the minimum for effec- 
tive results. 

► Structural problems will make 
short, stubby wings a necessity, 
with 55° the maximum sweepback 
possible for rectangular wings and 
65° the highest practicable for 
pointed wings. 


► Flap effectiveness decreases with 
increased sweepback and is virtu- 
ally useless on designs of 60° or 
more. Nose flaps, dropped leading 
edges, and slots were investigated, 
with the last showing the most 
promise on wings with less than 60° 
sweep. 

► High landing speeds appear a cer- 
tainty, with a premium on piloting 
skill. Sweepback adversely affects 
gliding angle to the extent that a 
60° sweepback design with a 100 
mph. landing speed (the minimum 
believed attainable) displayed a 
sinking speed of 75 feet per second. 
The same landing speed with 45° 
sweep is accompanied by a sinking 
speed of about 50 feet per second, 
roughly twice the drop rate safely 
handled by an experienced pilot. 
Solution appears to be powered ap- 
proaches with resulting increased 
landing speeds (150 mph. and up). 
This will make necessary a provi- 
sion for auxiliary fuel at the end 
of the flight if a safe landing is to 
be guaranteed. Landings will be 
made on the rear wheels first, due 
to the higher maximum lift angle of 
the sweptwing designs. 

► Aileron effectiveness falls rapidly 
with increased sweepback. Swept 
wings exhibit a considerably higher 
rolling moment, indicating a lessen- 
ing of maneuverability for high- 
speed fighter craft. 

► Sweepback will demand greater 
directional stability, with a 45° 
sweep requiring at least 40% more 


fin area than a comparable straight- 
wing design. 

► Rudders and elevators appear 
doomed in the trans-sonic region, 
with the rudder first to disappear. 
Results indicate that if the rudder 
is retained for aid in ground taxi- 
ing, it should be locked for flight. 
Elevator will contribute little to 
longitudinal stability, leading to the 
conclusion that the flying wing 
(see May 6, Aviation News) will 
be the most practical and effective 
solution to stability problems in the 
trans-sonic speed region. 

► Most stable design for supersonic 
flight appears to be the triangular 
wing, with apex forward, which 
maintains its stability throughout 
the range of speed and flight angles 
predicted. 

Douglas Halts Work 
On Reconversion Job 

With deliveries of the DC-6 to 
airlines scheduled to begin next 
month, Douglas Aircraft Company 
has halted reconversion of C-47's 
and C-54's at its Santa Monica plant 
in order to concentrate on the larger 
and newer transports. 

Meanwhile, in the first four 
months of this year, the company 
reached a new high in deliveries of 
new two- and four-engine aircraft, 
completing 49. Including conver- 
sions, Douglas delivered 79 aircraft, 
valued at $19,500,000, during that 
period. Nearly two-thirds of the 
new aircraft were DC-4's. Deliv- 
eries were made to eight domestic 
airlines, 21 of the planes being con- 
verted service cargo planes. 

All-new equipment went to air- 
lines of 10 foreign nations: Ireland, 
France, Australia, Denmark, The 
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Netherlands, Netherlands East In- 
dies, Belgium, Sweden, South Af- 
rica, and Switzerland. 

At its peak, the conversion pro- 
gram at Santa Monica was turning 
out 10 C-54's a month. 

Design Shock Mounts 
For Personal Planes 

Use same principle employed on 
military units to absorb 90% of 
vibration. 

A series of lightweight, inexpen- 
sive shock mounts utilizing the 
Vibrashock principle has been de- 
signed for personal planes by Rob- 
inson Aviation, Inc., Teterboro, 
N. J. The principle — used on more 
than 200,000 military units— gives 
three-way freedom of movement 
designed to absorb more than 90** 
of all vibration by taking up shock 
in both horizontal and vertical 
planes. 

The personal plane type mounts 
employ a stainless steel coil main- 
spring; four flat springs working 
against the mount housing to kill 
low frequency oscillation and min- 
imize resonance at critical frequen- 
cies; three way limiting snubbers to 
provide a resilient stop for heavy- 
shock loads; and a load-carrying 
central stud tapped for standard 
machine screws. 

► No Redesigning — Since the mount 
base has standard attachment holes, 
the Vibrashock unit can be installed 
without re-designing or re-working 
present aircraft. C. S. Robinson, 
president of the company, has, for 



CZECH LIGHT ENGINE: 

The Czechoslovakian power plant 
industry is returning to the export 
field with this light aircraft engine 
of 65 hp., which is expected to give 
U. S. manufacturers of similar en- 
gines stiff competition in Europe. 
Made by the Walter Mikron com- 
pany, the Mikron 111 is a four-cyl- 
inder, in-line, inverted air-cooled 
plant. It has completed its initial 
150-hr. tests. Before the tear, this 
company's engines were built under 
license in Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Spain. Italy, and France. (The 
Aeroplane photo) 


example, mounted flight instru- 
ments of his own Fairchild 24 on 
two of the new units — one on either 
side combined with a stabilizer at 
the top. The radio is mounted on 
four units — one at each lower cor- 
ner, with a stabilizer on top. 

Demonstration flights made for 
an Aviation News correspondent 
showed vibration absorption well 


above the 90%-design standard 
through the full range of engine 

rough field. 

Present production of the units 
is in three series; the first rated 
from loads of 0.5 lb. to 4 lb., the 
second from 4 to 12 lb., and the 
third from 10 to 45 lb. 

► Used by Airlines — The largest se- 
ries units are being used in the air- 
line field for radio installations 
where service tests which are still 
under way and have shown that 
tubes will last up to nine months — 

still continuing — compared with 
some failures as low as every 10 
days without the mounts. 

Mr. Robinson also told Aviation 
News that the larger units are to 
be used to shock-mount cabin su- 
percharging and ventilating equip- 

development and that his engineers 
are working with designers of 
another impending airliner to de- 
termine the feasability of using 
Vibrashock units to mount the en- 
tire passenger cabin within the fuse- 
lage as a means of reducing noise as 
well as vibration. 

Bendix Expands 

Bendix West Coast, sales and 
service organization in the West of 
Bendix Aviation Corp., has expand- 
ed its operations into two buildings. 
One. for executive, sales, and en- 
gineering personnel, is at 7551 Mel- 
rose Ave.. Hollywood: the other, 
housing the service department, is 
at 6454 Lankershim Blvd., North 
Hollywood. 



FRENCH SKY GIANT; 

Photographed while nearing completion at Marignane, 
France, is this six-engine flying boat, the first of two 
; ce models. The prototype was finished during the 
' approved by the German occupation authori- 


ties. No building toas large enough to house it, so 
the plane is being built in the open. Construction is 
by the South-East factory of the nationalized French 
aircraft industry. (Inter-Avia photo) 
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With only two converted Cessna 
transports powered by wartime Jacobs 

engines Bluegrass Airlines gives 

Kcntuckystatewidcservicc, links seven 
cities with regularly scheduled week- 
day flights, logs 960 miles daily and 
5760 miles per week! And will 
shortly add Sunday operati 
with the same equipment! 

How do they do it? 

"Progressive maintenan 
the system developed by Bluegrass’ 
headman H. D. Ingalls while in charge 
of ATC maintenance on Northeast 
lines during the war. Bluegrass’ trim 
planes on alternate days end their trips 
at Bowling Green, the company’s base, 
where a veteran AAF crew checks and 
overhauls some portion of plane and 
equipment each night on a rotating 


schedule. The ships are kept in servic 
without the loss of flying time. 

The Jacobs R755-9 engines fit int 



this tight operation program like v 
feet on a duck . . . maintain schedules 
at only 1850 rpm,58% capacity. . . 
use as little as 1 4 gallons of fuel 
and onlyl quart ofoilper hour. 
The compact rear case and 

permit quick, easy inspection of 
ring, control linkages, and 
facilitate engine change, reduce line 
maintenance details. For dependable, 
low cost performance with minimum 
maintenance, Ingalls rates the R755-9 
as one of the most satisfactory engines 
he has ever known. . .believes that his 
current 650-hour period between 
majors could be extended without 


undue wear or safety infringement. 

Today the new R-755A is an even 
better Jacobs . . . because of intensive 
research, improved metals, quantity 
production experience . . . weighs no 
more, but delivers 33% more power 
— 300 hp at 2200 rprn— is more 
sparing of fuel and oil . . . is the most 
efficient non-supercharged radial in its 
power class available today . . . Ready 
for delivery now, too! Inquiries invited 
. . .Jacobs Aircraft Engine Company, 
Division of Republic Industries, Inc. 



illACOBS 


• Pottstown, Pa. 
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Republic’s new Seabee provides “Landings Unlimited” to set new records 
for versatility in personal flying. It is significant that Republic engineers 
in their program to produce “sturdy, comfortable, confidence-inspiring 
airplanes” specify Auto-Lite electrical equipment exclusively. Here is 
further proof of the unfailing performance which has made the name 
Auto-Lite internationally famous for dependability in automotive, : 



TUNt- |N THE AUTO-UTE RADIO SHOW STARRING DICK HAYMES - THURSDAYS. 9:00 P.M. — E. T. ON CBS 
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Wooden Wing 

OTTAWA, Canada (McGraw- 
Hill World News) — An all-wood 
"(lying wing” glider, product of 
the aerodynamic laboratories of 
the Canadian National Research 
Council, recently was success- 
fully test-flown by its builder. 
RCAF Squadron Leader Bob 
Kronfiold. 

The craft, which has a soan 
of 47 ft. and weighs 3,500 lbs., 
is said to be the prototype of a 
powered model which is to be 
four times its size. On its first 
flight it was cut loose from a 
towplane at 10,000 ft. and hit a 
speed of 170 mph. during its 
descent. 

Equipped with wingtip con- 
trols, the craft has electrically- 
operated retractable landing 
gear. 


Material Shortages Retard 
Boeing C-9? Production 

Delivery of new model Boeing 
planes will be delayed at least three 
months by material shortages al- 
ready experienced, with effects of 
the coal and rail strikes not yet felt, 
H. O. West, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Boeing Aircraft Co., de- 
clared recently in a statement made 
at Seattle. 

This means that the first of ten 


C-97s cannot be delivered to the 
Army until late this year. Delivery 
of the first of 42 Slratocruisers and 
60 B-50s will be delayed until early 
1947, West said. 

Boeing employment, which has 
been scheduled to reach 12,000 in 
late spring, is currently at 9,100. 
with 852 laid off during the period 
from April 13 to May 24. 

Employees Get Raise 

Employees of Taylorcraft Avia- 
tion Corp. will receive an 1814c. 
hourly wage increase under terms 
of a new contract negotiated with 
Local 56 of the United Automobile 
Workers union. Company President 
Nash Russ has announced. ■ 

Of this raise, 12c. is retroactive to 
May 6: 3c. will be added Aug. 1: 
and the final Size. Nov. 1. The 
increase applies to both factory and 
office workers. 

Ryan Gets Order 

Ryan Aeronautical Company's 
metal products division has received 
an order involving approximately 
$200,000 for collector rings and ex- 
haust system accessories for the 
Consolidated Vultee Model 240. 
Ryan's metal products division also 
manufactures the manifolds for 
many transport airplanes, including 
such craft as the Douglas DC-3, DC- 
4, and DC-6, and the Boeing Strato- 



filled with compressed air as a 
shock absorber. In this sketch, the 
landing gear is extended to full 
length and the rubber spring is in 
position to absorb the maximum 
amount of initial landing impact. 
The friction material restricts any 
bouncing tendencies. Only mainte- 
nance required is occasional check 
of air pressure, according to manu- 


Design Small Gas Turbine 
As Auxiliary Power Plant 

A new application of the gas 
turbine to aircraft has been dis- 
closed by Westinghouse engineers 
who have developed an auxiliary 
power plant for aircraft electrical 
systems driven by a small gas 
turbine. 

Two models have been an- 
nounced, each driving both an a.c. 
and d.c. generator to provide simul- 
taneous power for d.c. electrical sys- 
tems and a.c. radio and remote-con- 
trol systems without the use of 
heavy, space-taking converters. 

The present model drives a 24- 
kw. 30 volt d.c. generator and a 
2.5-kva. 120 volt, 400 cycle a.c. 
generator. A new design will drive 
40-50-kva. 400-cycle generators 
and 20-volt d.c. generators. A con- 
siderable weight and space saving 
is provided over auxiliary plants 
powered by small reciprocating 
engines. 
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W ben History 

Repeats Itself KING ARTHUR will have 



no use for Merlin’s magic 
• • not when he can FLY 


8umping off the opposition of a rote of 960 men o day won 
a kingdom for the valiant King Arthur. Relying upon the 
mumbo-jumbo dished up by Merlin the Magician was the 
main reason the kingdom was lost. Today, Merlin would be 
just another unemployed prestidigitator hoping for a week's 
billing at the Palace, because good King Art would rely on 
his Piper Super Cruiser to FLY about his kingdom getting 
first-hand information on how things were going. 


In every type of business where large territories must be 
traversed frequently and swiftly, the dependability and econ- 
omy of air travel is proving itself invaluable. Making travel 
by air even more dependable and economical is a task faced 
by all aircraft designers ... a task made much easier by 
the structural advantages created through strong, yet light- 
weight, OSTUCO Seamless Steel Tubing. The Ohio Seamless 
Tube Company, a pioneer manufacturer of steel tubing, 
contributes experienced craftsmanship, expert research and 
on-time delivery as its share in the continued development 
of all U.S.-built aircraft. 
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"We have been selling General Tires for 
years and have never had a single General 
Tire brought back to us for adjustment. 
Uniformly high quality makes General 
Tires ideal for our own fleet of ships as well 
as for those of our customers." 


“Uniformly high quality 
makes GENERAL TIRES ideal- 

fjfriepA QaMide PRESIDENT, E. W. WIGGINS AIRWAYS, INC. 

NORWOOD, BOSTON, WESTFIELD, MASS., PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Yes . . . Aviation Supply Men, Commercial 
Operators and Pilots all know how quality 
pays in aviation! They know how General's 
Top-Quality means extra safety . . . depend- 
ability under the most hazardous conditions 
. . . long service that lowers airplane oper- 
ation costs— regardless of weather or type 
of field or runway. 


GENERAL 


AIRPLANE TIRE 


AVIATION DIVISION 

T HE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY « AKRON, OHIO 

Known Round the World for Quality and Safety 
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FINANCIAL 

Airline Preferred Stocks 
Shuffled in Significant Trend 

Fairchild calls for redemption of convertible issue after year on 
market; Piper offers new 4y 2 percent with conversion feature. 


Preferred stocks recently sub- 
mitted to a number of significant 
shifts highlighting the place of pre- 
ferred stocks in financing the air- 
craft industry. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. has called for redemption all 
of its $2.50 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock on June 24, 1946. 
This represents about the shortest 
duration of any major preferred 
stock issue. 

Last May Fairchild sold 90,000 
shares of this stock at $50 per share 
to the public, receiving $47 per 
share after underwriting commis- 
sions. The stock is convertible into 
14 shares of common for each share 
of preferred. It is this conversion 
feature which gave the preferred 
considerable attraction and it im- 
mediately sold at a premium. 

► Peak at $115 — Earlier this year, 
a high of $115 per share was 
reached. The current market is 
around $84. The redemption price 
is $52.50 per share plus accrued div- 
idends of $1.20, bringing the total 
to $53.70. 

It is obviously to the stockhold- 
er’s benefit to convert the preferred 
into the common. With the latter 
selling around $6.25 per share, the 
preferred has an indicated value of 
around $87.50 per share. Substan- 
tial conversions have already taken 
place. As of May 21, there were 
only 16,974 shares of the preferred 
outstanding out of the original 90,- 
000 shares issued. 

The investment bankers who 
have arranged to purchase any 
preferred at $56 per share are tak- 
ing very little risk under present 
market conditions. These bankers, 
headed by Smith, Barnery & Co., 
who originally sold the issue, have 
advanced their current offer to 
“speed conversions and reduce pos- 
sible redemption money needed.” 
In any event, it is unlikely that the 
company will be required to pay 
any cash for the preferred redemp- 
tions but is merely forcing conver- 
sion at a favorable time. 


► Piper Markets Issue— Piper Air- 
craft Corp. recently marketed a new 
4% percent convertible preferred 
stock issue. A total of 150,000 
shares at $10.75 per share were sold. 
The proceeds to the company were 
$9.50 per share. Attraction is pro- 
vided in the conversion feature but 
is of little value at the present time. 
Convertible on the basis of four- 
fifths common for each share of 
preferred, the common will have to 
sell much higher than its current 
market price of around $10 per 
share to give any lift to the pre- 

Piper sold a preferred stock issue 
in March, 1938 which turned out 
very well for the purchasers. A 
total of 21,500 shares of this con- 
vertible preferred were sold at $10 
per share. This issue was called on 
February 25, 1946 at $12 per share. 
However, convertible at the rate of 
10 shares of common for each share 
of preferred, and with the common 
then selling around $15 per share, 
a total of about $150 could have 
been realized for one share of the 
old preferred. Only 7,459 shares 
of this preferred remained as of 
Sept. 30, 1945. 

► Globe Stock Logs — Another light- 
plane preferred stock, Globe Air- 
craft, has not done very well since 
it was marketed last March. Orig- 
inally sold at $10 per share, this 
stock is now quoted around $8. A 
total of 150,000 shares were issued 
and carries a 514 percent cumula- 
tive dividend rate. The stock is 
convertible into common at the rate 
of one and one-eighth shares for 
each share of preferred. The com- 
mon is currently quoted around $5 
per share. 

Another contrast is afforded by 
the preferred stock of Aeronca Air- 
craft Corp. This company has an 
issue of 75,000 shares of a converti- 
ble preferred. Originally sold at 
$10 per share, this stock has now 
doubled in price primarily because 
of its conversion feature. The pre- 
ferred is convertible into common 


at $7.50 per share. The junior 
equity is now selling around $14.50 

There are a few isolated cases in 
the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try where non-convertible pre- 
ferreds have been used with con- 
siderable success. An outstanding 
example is that of Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc. This company first sold 
an issue of 45,000 shares of 5 per- 
cent cumulative preferred at $103 
per share in November, 1943. How- 
ever, in order to take advantage of 
lower interest rates, the company 
called this issue at $107 per share on 
May 9, 1945. In its stead and plus 
an additional 15,000 shares, making 
a total issue of 60,000 shares, a 4 
percent cumulative preferred was 
issued. None of these issues con- 
tained a conversion feature. Un- 
doubtedly the past earnings per- 
formance of the company permitted 
the issuance of such securities with- 
out additional “flavoring.” 

TWA Finances 13 New 
Connies with $10,000,000 

Purchase of an additional 13 
Lockheed Constellations by TWA. 
bringing to 48 the number of these 
ships the company has in service 
or on order, will be financed with 
an additional $10,000,000 loan from 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 

The additional amount will be is- 
sued before Dec. 31, 1946, in 2 'A 
percent Sinking Fund Debentures 
due Dec. 1, 1951, supplementary to 
the previous indenture covering an 
existing $30,000,000 issue of Sink- 
ing Fund debentures. The new issue 
will be retired in five annual install- 
ments starting Dec. 1, 1947 and 
brings TWA’s total investment in 
Constellations to $40,000,000. 

The company’s fleet, in hand or 
on order now numbers 141 planes, 
of which 65 are four-engine Con- 
stellations, DC-4’s and Stratoliners, 
and 76 twin-engine DC-3’s. 


Fairchild Redeems Shares 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. has called for redemption of 
all outstanding shares of the com- 
pany's $2.50 cumulative preferred 
stock. Payment will be made June 
24 at the rate of $52.50 per share, 
plus accrued dividends of $1.20 per 

Each share of the stock is con- 
vertible, at option of holder, • 

14 shares of the company’s cr 
stock. This conversion 
pires on the redemp*' 
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nclcd— and along these lines— since this editorial was written. If the President signs the legislation, we 
to step forward. If he vetoes it, the voters must resolve a conflict between two branches of llieir Government. 


THE LABOR CRISIS 

— it’s up to Congress 


T t has remained for John L. Lewis to demon- 
strate conclusively that, under the sponsorship 
of the federal government, the power of organ- 
ized labor has been built up to a point where it can 
be used to paralyze the economic life of the nation. 
Therefore, in the elemental interest of self-preserva- 
tion, the first order of the day is to cut down the 
power of organized labor to a point where irre- 
sponsible leaders no longer have the power to use 
it to cut down the country. 

This will prove an exceedingly complicated job. 
The federal government, over a dozen years, has 
developed and buttressed the power of organized 
labor by many separate steps. They are interlaced 
in ,j pattern which cannot easily be unravelled. 

Cutting down the power of organized labor to 
proper proportions will be an operation almost as 
delicate as brain surgery. To be successful it must 
impair no basic American political or economic 
right. It must leave intact the right of workers to 
organize and bargain collectively through represen- 
tatives of their own choosing. It must leave intact 
the right to strike. But it must disassociate from 
the exercise of these rights opportunities for devas- 
tating abuse of the public welfare such as those 
demonstrated by Mr. Lewis. A meat axe is not the 
instrument for this operation. 

Because of the complexity and delicacy of the 
operation to be performed it would be helpful if 
it could be carried out in a tranquil atmosphere. 
The urgency of the problem is such, however, that 
no time can be lost in getting at it. 

Guiding Principles 

However, the dangers that haste or heat will lead 
to serious blunders can be largely eliminated if 
the process of bringing the power of organized labor 
back within safe and reasonable bounds is governed 
by principles to which all fair minded people can 
fully subscribe. 

The most important of these principles is that it 
is an abuse of public authority to extend special 
privileges to organized labor. 

When in 1935 Congress passed the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, one of the great buttresses of the 
power of organized labor, it was upon the explicit 
'ory that organized labor was weak and needed 
'-■g by the federal government if it were to 
* alone grow big and strong. In the policy 


section of that act it was stated that “the inequality 
of bargaining power between employees who do not 
possess full freedom of association or actual liberty 
of contract, and employers who are organized in 
the corporate or other forms of ownership associa- 
tion substantially burdens and affects the flow of 
commerce ...” 

Regardless of whether or not that was a correct 
reflection of the situation in 1935, it bears no rela- 
tion to the situation today. Under the continuous 
sponsorship of the federal government, the power 
and bulk of organized labor has waxed until today 
it is preposterous to regard it as the weak sister 
in its bargaining with employers. If, after being 
continuously demonstrated since V-J Day, the prop- 
osition that the pendulum of organized power has 
swung too far over on the side of organized labor 
needed any final and clinching demonstration, John 
L. Lewis provided it. 

Changes in the Law 

Translation of the principle that organized labor 
is no longer a weakling, requiring a diet of special 
privileges, into specific legislative enactments is a 
detailed technical operation beyond the scope of 
this statement. It is possible, however, to indicate 
some of the general lines it should follow. Here 
they are: 

1. The duty to bargain collectively, now imposed 
upon employers by the Wagner Act, should also 
be imposed upon the leaders of organized labor 
who are now under no legal compulsion to bargain. 

For well over a month Mr. Lewis made a 
complete mockery of the process of collective 
bargaining by refusing even to state his demands 
until the coal operators had approved “in prin- 
ciple” a plan for a miners’ “health and welfare” 
fund which he fancied. In the meantime the 
country was plunged into an ever deepening 

2. Unions, as well as employers, should be made 
liable to suit for damages for breaking their collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. 

A degree of responsibility commensurate with 
their age and power requires that unions be 
liable, to the extent of union funds but not the 
funds of individual members, for carrying out 
their agreements. To have it otherwise is to hold 
that a collective bargaining agreement is, by defi- 
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nition, a phoney agreement so far as the union 
is concerned. Outlaw strikes are the fruit of this 
lop-sided arrangement. 

3. Employers should be given more discretion, 
in reinstating employees who have gone on strike 
than is now permitted by the Wagner Act. 

The Wagner Act largely eliminates the risks 
involved in striking because of the requirements 
it imposes upon employers to take workers back 
when they have decided to return to work. 
These requirements make it virtually impossible 
for the employer to replace workers even if they 
are engaged in the most unjustifiable of strikes. 
At the least workers who have smashed up prop- 
erty and stirred up violence in the course of 
a strike should have no rights under the Wagner 
Act. How much further the Wagner Act strait- 
jacket should be loosened at this point should 
be carefully explored, and excesses encouraged 
by the Act should be removed. 

4. The wedge which the National Labor Relations 
Board has driven into the orderly conduct of Amer- 
ican industry by holding that foremen are covered 
by the Wagner Act should be eliminated. 

The issue involved here is continuously mis- 
labelled and confused as that of the right of 
foremen to organize. There is no question of 
the right of foremen to organize any kind of a 
legal organization they desire. That is their right 
as American citizens. The issue is whether or 
not the special privileges accorded by the 
Wagner Act, which in some circumstances has 
been so construed as even to prevent employers 
from talking with their workers, should be ex- 
tended to foremen who, if American industry is 
to have a chance to do its duty effectively, must 
represent management with full loyalty and 
responsibility. 

A member of John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers takes an oath which provides, in part, 
“that I will not reveal to any employer or boss 
the name of anyone a member of our union” 
and will “defend on all occasions and to the 
extent of my ability the members of our orga- 
nization.” Mr. Lewis insists that the coal opera- 
tors contract to deal with foremen to be organ- 
ized in a union where they will take that oath, 
and where their activities will be separated from 
the influence of employers by the barriers im- 
posed by the Wagner Act. Such an arrangement 
undercuts orderly management of American 
industry. 

5. The exemption of labor unions from the fed- 
eral anti-trust laws, provided when organized labor 
was presumed to be weak, should be modified to 
take account of its vastly increased strength, and 


the use of this strength to destroy business enter- 
prise and create monopoly. 

As matters stand unions can run employers 
completely out of business by secondary boy- 
cotts and run fellow workers out of jobs in the 
process. An Ohio manufacturer, working with 
a government-certified C. I. O. union, is put out 
of business because A. F. of L. workers refuse 
to handle his products. Still the government, 
this time in the person of the United States 
Supreme Court, says that actions of this sort 
are above the law because Congress exempted 
unions from the federal anti-trust laws. 

To eliminate one of the most devastating forms 
of restraint of trade, this exemption should be 
cut down forthwith by subjecting unions impos- 
ing secondary boycotts to the same penalties 
under the federal anti-trust laws as those to 
which employers doing the same thing are sub- 
jected. And the question of further narrowing 
the obsolete exemption of unions from the fed- 
eral anti-trust laws should be fully explored. 

6. The levying of special sales taxes for the exclu- 
sive benefit of unions should be prohibited by law. 

As a matter of good government the right to 
levy consumption taxes should be reserved to 
the public authorities and used strictly for public 
purposes. As a matter of good economics, pay- 
ments to workers or their organizations should 
be included in the payroll where they can be 
properly counted as part of the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Equality Before the Law 

When everything that can conceivably be accom- 
plished by legislation has been accomplished there 
is no reason to believe that an ideal or even a surely 
workable system of industrial relations will have 
been devised. Many of the mainsprings of such a 
system lie deep in the hearts of men and far be- 
yond the reach of legislation. There is no chance, 
however, of having such a system, or even a defen- 
sible system of democratic government until special 
privileges which tip the scales of power far on the 
side of organized labor are withdrawn and there is 
some measure of equality for employers and organ- 
ized labor before the law. Though it is hard to 
believe it at the moment the country may come to 
be grateful to John L. Lewis for driving that lesson 
home so ruthlessly. 



President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com 
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LYON AIRCRAFT SERVICES 

PROCESSING • HAULING • SHIPPING DOMESTIC and EXPORT 

During the war the Government took advantage of the unique processing and 
shipping services which the pioneering efforts of Lyon Aircraft Services- a divi- 
sion of Lyon Van & Storage Co.-offered the aircraft industry. Greatly expanded 
facilities and improved technical knowledge were the result. Today, no matter 
what you need in the way of packing, dismantling and processing, shipping or 
hauling of a plane-to any part of the globe-Lyon Aircraft Services can handle it. 



dismantling and processing of a plane for overseas 
shipment demands complete technical knowledge 
of the plane as well as facilities to protect delicate 
parts from corrosion and severe climatic changes. 
Lyon Aircraft Services has both the knowledge 
and the latest scientific methods and materials. 



packing of a plane for shipment is an exact science 
with Lyon Aircraft Services. Not only are the 
various parts protected against weather, stress and 
strain, they are also arranged so that the plane can 
be reassembled in the sequence of unpacking. 



hauling. Lyon Aircraft Services has specially de- 
signed equipment and facilities for overland move- 
ment of planes. This service includes the recovery 
of wrecked or crashed ships. 

To ship a part... a plane... a whole air fleet... 



special containers for air shipment. Lyon Aircraft 
Services engineers and builds ideal containers for 
air shipment of parts or other merchandise. Rugged, 
rigid, yet amazingly high in weight-strength ratio, 
they enable you to ship more in less space. 


r 

LYO 

N 



AIRCRAFT SERVICES I 


PIONEERS SERVING THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
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SPECIAL AIR SERVICES 

CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 

★ ★★★**★★*****★★***★★★**'*’★*:*★ 

Scores of New Airlines Planning 
To Start Before Aug. 1 Deadline 

Reports from Aviation News correspondents indicate more non- 
scheduled passenger and cargo services are to be added to hun- 
to crack down next fall on all 


dreds already flying; CAB 
uncertificated companies. 

An unprecedented number of new 
uncertificated air carriers will an- 
nounce plans during June and July 
to start various non-scheduled and 
scheduled passenger and commodity 
services before the August 1 deadline 
which has been set by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Any air carrier oper- 
ating on that date who has filed for a 
certificate, will be permitted to con- 
tinue until the CAB decides whether 
it meets safety and economic regu- 
lations, and takes favorable or un- 
favorable action on certificating the 
company. 

Time CAB will need to act indi- 
vidually on each of the hundreds of 
such carriers, no one in authority 
will guess, but it probably will not be 
long. However, it is certain that CAB 
will take formal action against oper- 
ators who continue in service after 
the Aug. 1 deadline, but who have not 
applied for non-scheduled certificates. 
The number of uncertificated carriers 
is expected to drop to virtually none, 
say Washington observers. 

Meanwhile, in the past 10 days cor- 
respondents of Aviation News for- 
warded more reports of new and 
expanded services by uncertificated 

Outstanding developments included 

► Nebraska Line Applies — Prairie Air- 
ways, Inc., Alliance, has applied to 
State Railway Commission, proposing 
a passenger-freight schedule north 
via Alliance. Chadron, Valentine, Nor- 
folk, and a south flight via North 
Platte, Hastings, and Lincoln. The ap- 
plication, noting a $250,000 capitali- 
zation, shows as president Chris J. 
Abbott, Hyannis rancher. John R. 
Jirdon, of Morrill, is vice-president 

CAB. State commission has asked the 
attorney general to rule on whether 
air transport falls within its jurisdic- 
tion. Duane Swanson, a commissioner, 
predicted the group eventually will 
be required to set up a new division 
for air, similar to existing sections for 
buses, taxis, and railroads. 

► Arkansas Request— Hot Springs Air- 
ways asks Public Service Commission 
for passenger-mail-freight flights be- 


tween Hot Springs and Little Rock. 
Partners are John H. Stover, operator 
of Hot Springs Airport for 15 years; 
Earl Ricks, Van Lyell and Virgil East. 

► Globe Seeks C-54's — Globe Freight 
Airline, Inc., 739 Main St., Hartford, 
Conn., has begun cargo flights from 
Boston to New Orleans via Hartford, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Charlotte, Atlanta and 
Birmingham, using a C-47. Negoti- 
ations are underway with Douglas for 
two new C-54's for this route, and 
freight offices have been established 
at all points served. A CAB applica- 
tion asks scheduled cargo rights for 
areas from New England across the 
eastern U.S. to the Caribbean and 
Latin America. 

► 2 North Dakota Systems — North Da- 

certificate for scheduled intrastate 
passenger operations to Herman O. 


Protect Non-Scheds 

A special approval from the 
government is needed for every 
deviation a Canadian scheduled 
airline makes from a certificated 
route, even though the new serv- 
ice is non-scheduled and ir- 
regular. This practice is ex- 
pected to prevent the two major 
airlines from usurping the areas 
served by non-scheduled serv- 

The lines are permitted to in- 

between stated points on a single 
scheduled route. The Canadian 
Air Transport Board in licenses 
just granted Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines and its subsidiary, 
Quebec Airways, allows special 
operations between several Que- 



Anderson and Harold W. Gunn, a 
partnership, connecting Minot-Fargo- 
Riverdale, the latter a site for a Fed- 
eral dam being built as part of the 
Missouri Valley Authority. Two Ces- 
sna T-50s are available. The 230-mile 
Minot-Fargo segment may be started 
with a round trip daily about July 15. 
Fargo-Riverdale service will await 
airstrip improvements near the dam. 
Northern Airways, Inc., Grand Forks, 

flies a daily round trip on a circular 
route from Grand Forks to Devils 
Lake, Minot, Bismarck, Jamestown 
and Grand Forks, using a Cessna T-50 
and twin Beech. 

$ Pacific Shops for C-54’s — Pacific Air 
Lines, 7000 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
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Southeast Feeders Expansion 
Urged for Nine-State Network 

CAB examiners recommend certification of four new lines and 
more stops for quartet of established operators; to provide more 
service for Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North and South 


Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 

Far-reaching expansion of air 
transportation in the southeastern 
states was proposed last week by 
two CAB examiners in a report 
recommending certification of four 
new feederlines and amendments to 
certificates of four existing opera- 

Equal in scope to any previous 
area ease proposals, those by Exam- 
iners Ross I. Newmann and Curtis 
C. Henderson would lace nine states 
and parts of five others with a net- 
work that would bring many points 
hitherto unserved into the nation's 
air pattern and provide additional 
service to numerous present airline 

New feederlines the examiners 
would see certificated on a three- 
year basis are Commonwealth Air 


and Mississippi. 

Transport, Inc., Covington, Ky.; 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Southern Airways, 
Inc., Birmingham; and State Air- 
lines, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Major- 
ity of the 140 different points they 
would serve are not now on airline 
routes. Largest route setup would 
go to Southern, which would serve 
62 of the 140 on routes running in 
seven states from Memphis and 
Vicksburg east to the Coast and 
south to the Gulf. 

Among presently certificated lines, 
PCA would be the largest benefici- 
ary, with its routes extended to the 
southeast coast and Jacksonville 
from Bristol, Tenn., and from Bir- 
mingham, present southern termi- 
nus, to Mobile on the Gulf. Numerous 
intermediate points were recom- 



FIRST CLASS MAIL BY AIR: 

First class mail by air was a temporary reality during the recent rail 
strike. Photo shows a load being put on a United Air Lines plane. United 
carried 446,286 lbs. of mail May 24 and 25, a 132 percent increase over 
the average for the three previous Fridays and Saturdays. 


mended for American, Delta, East- 
ern, and TWA. 

There were 16 applicants in the 
proceedings, which covered the 
nine states of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky. Tennessee. North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, the District of 
Columbia, and parts of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Florida. Missouri, and Mary- 
land. 



IATA Tackles Fares 

North Atlantic fare conference of 
the International Air Transport 
Assn. (IATA) opened June 3, at 
the Hotel Biltmore. New York. All 
North Atlantic airlines presently 
operating or about to operate were 
represented, including Air France, 
the Swedish line SILA, Dutch line 
KLM, British Overseas Airways 
Corp., TWA, American Overseas 
Airlines, and Pan American. Pur- 
pose is to develop a fare basis more 
acceptable to CAB than previous 
one presented a couple of months 
ago and rejected by the Board. 

TWA Seeks Milan 

TWA has asked CAB permission 
to serve Milan. Italy, as an inter- 
mediate point between Geneva, 
Switzerland, and Rome. 
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PCA Leases Willow Run Field 
As Main Maintenance Base 

Agreement with University of Michigan gives airline sale rights 
to facility of Detroit alternate; plan express bus service. 


Despite disinclination of other 
airlines to participate in the project, 
PCA has gone ahead with plans to 
use facilities at Willow Run airport, 
30 miles from Detroit, both as an 
airlield and overhaul base. 

Agreement was signed last week 
under which the airline will lease 
Willow Run from the University of 
Michigan, which some time ago re- 
ceived permission to maintain and 
operate the landing area and air- 
port facilities there from RFC 
through authorization of War As- 
sets Administration. 

Originally eight major airlines, 
including Pan American, which has 
been certificated to operate into De- 
troit as a co-terminal for its inter- 
national service when airport con- 
ditions permit, considered using the 
Willow Run field. Others were PCA, 
American, United, TWA, Northwest, 
and Chicago and Southern, with 
Eastern to follow suit later. 

A split occurred, however, when 
TWA and American declined to di- 
vide flight operations between De- 
troit Municipal Airport and Willow 
Run, as PCA proposed. 

► PCA Holds Reins— Now that PCA 


has leased the establishment, other 
lines wishing to use it in the future 
will negotiate with PCA, rather than 
the University which has the title. 
Financial terms of the lease were 
not made public, but it is of three 
years duration, with an option to 
renew for another three years and 
then for 30, if desired. Rents will 
go to the University. 

PCA expects to start operations 
by June 15, going in with about 10 
flights daily of DC-4's en route from 
Washington and New York to points 
west of Detroit. Some DC-3's also 
may use the field, although the air- 
line plans a split operation, with 
most of its twin-engine planes 
using the City airport, while the 
four-engine equipment, which PCA 
says the municipal airport will not 
accommodate, go to Willow Run. 

PCA, which handles about 60 per- 
cent of the air travel to and from 
Detroit, will operate the control 
tower at Willow Run. Many of its 
DC-4’s will be based there. The 
airline’s lease covers most of the 
facilities at the field, and the work 
of setting an overhaul base, which 
eventually will have a large staff, 


will be started at once. The Univer- 
sity will have use of the runways 
and part of the shops. It will retain 
part of the hotel space at the field, 
and PCA will use the rest. 

► Plan Express Buses — The carrier 
believes it has the ground trans- 
portation problem solved through 
an agreement with the Detroit 
Street Railway company, whose ex- 
press buses will operate on the 
super highway between Willow Run 
and downtown Detroit, making the 
trip to town in about 45 min. The 
Willow Run arrangement is ex- 
pected to lend itself to the rapid 
handling of baggage. 

Dudley M. Steele, former man- 
ager of Lockheed Air Terminal, will 
supervise operation of the field as 
consultant. PCA management was 
meeting last week to select an air- 
port manager. 

Other airport developments else- 
where: 



c if ha a °appr" prialcd oper- 



PCA’S "HANGAR QUEEN”: 

Flying days are over for this C- 54, purchased by PCA for cannibalization. 
Once in Army service in North Africa , the ship is being used in the PCA 
hangar to test engines and various parts, for various mockups, and may be 
used in taxiing tests. Workers have dubbed it the "Hangar Queen." 
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UAL Adds Six Cities, 
Two Cut-Offs to Route 


United Air Lines plans to open 
two new cut-offs on its western 
routes and to inaugurate service in- 
to six additional western cities as 
soon as equipment and landing 
facilities are available. The opera- 
tions were authorized in CAB’s West 
Coast area decision (Aviation 
News, June 3). 

One of the new cut-offs, to be 
activated within 60 days, provides 
direct non-stop service between 
Seattle and Pendleton, Ore. It cuts 
125 miles from present route dis- 
tance — between the two cities and 
makes possible substantially faster 
flights between Seattle and the 
East, UAL officials said. The sec- 
ond cut-off will link Boise, Ida., 
directly with Reno, Nev., and Cali- 

The six newly-authorized UAL 
cities are The Dalles, Klamath Falls 
and Bend, Ore.; Twin Falls, Ida., 
and Salinas and Eureka, Cal. They 
bring to 60 the number of com- 
munities on United's routes. 


New Empire Routes 
Will Test Feederlines 

Skeptical CAB remains to be 
convinced of economic soundness 
of small independent carriers. 
Empire Air Lines, Lewiston, 
Idaho, may be the first interstate 
feederlines to demonstrate to a 
still-skeptical CAB whether short- 
haul services by small independent 
carriers are economically practical. 

Certificated by the Board in its 
West Coast area decision (Aviation 
News, June 3), Empire will prob- 
ably begin interstate operations 
late this summer, according to Al- 
bert L. Zimmerly. line president 
(photo). The carrier, unlike most 



of the other new feederlines, has 
an almost complete organization, 
equipment is on hand, and the 
greater part of its certificated route 
is already operating. 

► Two Years’ Activity — Star of in- 
terstate service along its Idaho- 
Oregon-Washington system will 
mark the termination of more than 
two years' activity by Empire and 
its predecessor, Zimmerly Air 
Lines, as a scheduled intrastate 
carrier. 

Zimmerly’s first scheduled pas- 
senger flights began June 12, 1944, 
with three-passenger Cessnas. The 
original run between Lewiston and 
Eoise was gradually extended to 
include six other Idaho cities from 
Coeur d’Alene in the north to 
Idaho Falls in the southeast. 

In June, 1945, the small planes 
were replaced with three twin-en- 
gine, 10-passenger Boeing 247-D’s 
which are still in service. Oper- 
ations under the new name, Empire 
Air Lines, began last March. 

► Load Factor 58 Percent — Between 
June, 1945, and May 15, 1946, Em- 
pire carried 9,107 passengers. In 
the six months ended May 1, the 
airline operated 1,790,800 seat 
miles with an average load factor 
of 58 percent. Earned revenue for 
the six-month period was $75,024. 

Empire’s operations as a certifi- 


cated carrier will be studied closely 
by CAB from the start. Board 
Member Josh Lee has stated that 
Empire’s route, as certificated, is 
not entirely satisfactory because 
the system is not anchored to 
traffic generating points of suffi- 
cient strength. 

Logical completion of Empire’s 
system, according to Lee, would 
extend it to Seattle-Tacoma, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore., on the west and 
Salt Lake City on the south. He 
added that all new feederlines cre- 
ated by the Board should have 
access to enough important traffic 
generating points to insure the 
carrier’s economic self-sufficiency 
under proper management. 

► Includes 16 Cities — While Empire’s 
certificated system includes 16 
cities instead of the eight points on 
the present intrastate route, the 
territory served is considerably 
smaller than was asked for in the 
original application. Thus, instead 
of having Seattle, with 368,000 
population, as its western terminal, 
Empire has Spokane, with 122,000. 
Idaho Falls at the southeastern end 
of the route has 15,000 population. 

Zimmerly has, however, an- 
nounced plans to exercise every 
economy compatible with safe 
operation to keep the carrier from 
dependence on a high government 
mail subsidy. Hiring of steward- 
esses is not contemplated; meals 
will not be served aloft, and flight 
operations will continue on a con- 

Empire is capitalized at $500,000; 
and its officers, besides Zimmerly, 
include Joe Lux, vice-president, and 
Arvid Nelson, secretary-treasurer. 

BOAC Irked by Delay 
In Idlewild Opening 

BOAC last week pressed a search 
for suitable landing facilities in the 
New York City area so that resump- 
tion of trans-Atlantic service from 
London can begin July 1 despite 
delays in opening Idlewild Airport. 

Officials of the British company 
are irked at the labor and political 
squabbling which have prevented 
Idlewild’s completion. They point 
out that BOAC was the first for- 
eign airline to apply for space and 
had received promises that facili- 
ties would be available months ago. 
The British consider LaGuardia 
Field inadequate because of serious 
overcrowding. 

If suitable airport facilities in the 
New York area can not be found in 
time for July 1 operations, another 
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TCA USING SIX LANCASTRIANS: 

One of six Lancastrians used by Trans-Canada Air Lines for transoceanic 
flights refuels at Montreal Airport. Three flights weekly are scheduled be- 
tween Montreal and Prestwick, Scotland. Normal flying time, 12 hrs.: 
record trip, 10 hrs., 15 min. The ship carries a creto of five, eight to 10 
passengers, and 3,500 lbs. of mail, express, and baggage. (Martin & Kel- 
man photo) 


city may be selected, at least tem- 
porarily, as the United States ter- 
minal. 

In contrast to BOAC’s predica- 
ment, two U. S. carriers, American 
Overseas Airlines and Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, on May 31 inaugurated 
direct New York-London service 
through London (Heathrow) Air- 
port, 14 miles from the British 
capital. London Airport, the Brit- 
ish assert, was completed only after 
great effort under adverse circum- 
stances. 

Other foreign air carriers intend- 
ing to use New York City as a trans- 
Atlantic terminal are also becom- 
ing concerned by the inadequate 
facilities in the area, BOAC indi- 

The British airline expects to be- 
gin London-New York operations 
with two round-trips weekly. This 
service will be increased to four 
round-trips weekly by August, and 
daily service will be inaugurated as 
soon thereafter as possible. BOAC 
has live Constellations available for 
the trans-Atlantic run. 

Other new services: 







Pilot-Pay Hearings 
Continued to July 7 

The President's fact-finding 
panel, hearing pilots' wage claims 
and airline refutations in New 
York City, has been extended 30 
days to July 7 to get in all testi- 
mony. Wage rise demands by the 
Air Line Pilots Assn., which 
argued that airlines are flying 
“larger, faster, more productive 
airplanes,'' have been repeatedly 
countered by the Airlines Negotiat- 
ing Committee as "fantastic" and 
"astronomical.” 

Airlines insist that Decision 83, 
in effect for more than a decade, is 
adequate for all new equipment. 
But ALPA not only wants upward 
revisions for captains but also 
hours and mileage pay for co-pilots. 
► Co-Pilot Pay — Union claims would 


boost co-pilots' base pay from 
present $220 to $240 domestic and 
$290 overseas at the end of the 
first year for flying DC-4s and 
Constellations. By end of the 
fourth year, they would receive 
$380 domestic and $430 overseas. 
Hourly compensation would be 
$2.10 for day and $2.80 for Con- 
stellation night flying, and $1.50 
day and $2 night for a DC-4. 
Mileage would start at 2Vfec. per 
mile for the first 10,000 on a Con- 
stellation and drop to 1 %c, per mile 
for over 12,000 mi. On a DC-4, 
first 10,000 mi. would be 2c. and 
minimum would be lc. per mile. 

► ALPA Claims — Union contends 
that pilots spend as much time on 
the ground as in the air. Compari- 
sons of pilot earnings were made 
with those of medical and dental 
specialists. Effort was made to com- 
pare income with wholesale milk 
routes in Chicago earning $13,000 
annually. But the airline attorney 
developed the point that assistants 
were paid out of this. 

ALPA Head David Behncke in- 
troduced rules change association 
wanted covering adjustments of 
payments for pilots moved over- 
seas: adjustment of insurance ben- 
efits for overseas pilots; use of 
highest workmen’s compensation 
standards both in international field 
and among states of the U. S.: and 
guarantee of minimum pay to any 
pilots held abroad as hostages, 
missing, or until declared legally 

► Airline Claims— E. I. Whyatt, 
NWA executive v.p., testified for 
Decision 83, citing wage increases 
of almost 100% since 1934. He 
said flying hazards named in union 
contentions have been reduced so 
that pilot insurance premiums are 
less than for railroad men or even 
laborers in candy factories. 


Technical Data Tops 
Agenda of PICAO 

ceed failure on commercial rights 

agreement. 

MONTREAL (Special)— Techni- 
cal problems relating to establish- 
ment of an adequate system of in- 
ternational air navigation facilities 
assumed top importance on the 
agenda of the first assembly of the 
Provisional International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization following its 
failure to achieve agreement over 
the multilateral convention on com- 
mercial rights. 

But important though the techni- 
cal questions are to world air trans- 
port, the comparatively non-con- 
troversial discussions of them in 
commissions and subcommissions 
was overshadowed by lengthy 
wrangling over such topics as the 
choice of a permanent seat for the 
organization and the filling of the 
vacant seat on the Interim Council. 

Most discussion so far has been 
in sub-groups of the Assembly and 
decisions have taken the form of 
recommendations to the body as a 
whole for final action during the 
last few days of the meeting. Early 
last week the session was expected 
to end by Saturday (June 8). 

A revised budget for PICAO was 
made public, and the U. S. assess- 
ment has been boosted to $315,000. 
Spain, Portugal, Peru, Chile and 
Eire will also pay more during the 
coming year, while Czechoslovakia. 
Poland and Norway, considered 
war-ravaged countries, will pay 
less. Figures for the United King- 
dom. Canada, China and France re- 

Poland's present status with the 
organization remains in doubt since 
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William A. M. Burden, chief of the 
U. S. delegation, revealed that the 
Nation intended to withdraw from 
PICAO. Presumable reason was 
that the final act of the Chicago 
Conference was signed by the Lon- 
don Polish government, which has 
since been replaced. Poland has no 
representative at the present As- 
sembly. 

A sharp revision of British policy 
in international aviation became ap- 
parent with the announcement by 
Sir Donald Banks that the U. K. 
favored eventual internal owner- 
ship of international airlines. This 
proposal originally was advanced 
by Australia and New Zealand at 
Chicago in 1944, and speedily re- 
jected by all other nations repre- 
sented. Sir Donald said, however, 
that Britain would support estab- 
lishment of a multilateral conven- 
tion until the necessary support for 
international ownership of airlines 
was available. 

Chicago-Seattle Case 
Probes Feeder Lines 

Community representative favors 

competition for Northwest; Du- 
luth Airlines wants certification. 

Competition for Northwest Air- 
lines by certification of a new car- 
rier to operate through the north- 
ern sections of Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana was advocated 
last week at opening hearings in 
the Chicago-Seattle route case. 

A belief that communities north 
of NWA’s present route in the area 
between Grand Forks, N. D,, on the 
east and Great Falls, Mont., on the 
west should be served by Great 
Northern Airlines of Great Falls 
rather than Northwest was ex- 
pressed by John M. Agrey of the 
Minot, N. D., Association of Com- 
merce. Agrey's statement marked 
one of the rare occasions that a 
civic group has taken a definite 
stand favoring one carrier’s service 
over another. 

If offered a choice of service by 
extension of Northwest’s operations 
to include the high-northern points 
or Chicago-Seattle service by an- 
other airline, Agrey said his group 
would choose the latter because 
only by creation of competition 
would trunklines recognize the 
needs of small intermediate points. 
► Duluth Airlines Inc. — In another 
phase of the hearing covering feed- 
er routes in the area northwest of 
Chicago, interest was focused on the 
activities of Duluth Airlines, Inc., 
Duluth, Minn. CAB public counsel 


and United Air Lines attorneys 
closely questioned Duluth's presi- 
dent, Jack Cavanaugh, to determine 
whether, in fact, the carrier's pres- 
ent operations between Hibbing, 
Minn., Duluth, Stevens Point, Wis., 
Milwaukee and Chicago might be 
overstepping the non-scheduled ex- 
emption. 

Cavanaugh said Duluth is pres- 
ently using a 14-passenger Lock- 
heed Lodestar in daiiy flights 
between Hibbing and Chicago with 
load factors averaging 66 percent. 

daily round trip next month when 
another Lodestar will be placed in 
service. Acquisition of a third Lock- 
heed to handle peak vacation travel 
this summer is being considered. 

► Schedules Approximate — Flights 
often leave terminals and arrive at 
intermediate points at approximate- 
ly the same time of day, Cavanaugh 
admitted. He emphasized, however, 
that the hour of departure was reg- 
ulated primarily by the passengers' 
wishes and the necessity of com- 
pleting northbound trips before 
sundown. 

Duluth advertises its service, 
Cavanaugh stated, but does not 
publish schedules or fares, and on 
no occasion has it held itself out to 


the public as a scheduled carrier. 

Cavanaugh said the airline was 
started to prove the need for the 
service and Duluth’s ability to pro- 
vide it. Initial operations began Jan. 
14 of this year with four-passenger, 
twin-engine Cessnas, and the Lode- 
star was substituted March 27. The 
service will be discontinued if CAB 
refuses to grant Duluth a certifi- 
cate. If, however, this and other 
routes applied for are approved, 
capitalization will be increased 
from $250,000 to $500,000 and a 
total of three Lodestars and two 
DC-3’s will be used. 

Officers in addition to Cavanaugh 
are Pascal J. Townsend, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president; Ares G. Bogo- 
sian, vice president in charge of 
operations, and T. J. Lauri, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Stockholders, man- 
agement and flight personnel are 
all Naval Air Service vets. 


Ryan Gets Degree 

CAB Vice Chairman Oswald Ryan 
was given an honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree by Salem College, 
Salem, W. Va., on May 29, “in rec- 
ognition of his contributions to ad- 
ministrative law and service to 
American civil aviation.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Arbitrary, Dictatorial Action 


HEN WILL CAA cease its dictatorial and 

’ ’ arbitrary attitude toward the long suffering 
aviation public whose taxes maintain it? Only a few 
weeks ago it sprung, without notice, its proposal for 
maintaining its own aircraft in competition with 
private industry, attempting to put government into 
one more activity that had always been considered 
a commercial enterprise. Private industry rallied, 
marshalled its forces, and defeated most of the project 
on Capitol Hill. 

The latest amazing example of star chamber im- 
pudence is action in summarily inflating doctors' fees 
for examining commercial pilots from $6 to $15 for 
the first examination and to $10 for others. Like so 
many past CAA coups which have been put over 
hurriedly because CAA knew they would bring a 
public fight, this one was effected in a Safety Regula- 
tion release of very limited distribution. Believe it 
or not, but the regulation was dated April 30, and 
went into effect May 1. 

It was not until indignant reports began to filter 
into Washington from the field, written by surprised 
commercial pilots who had just been to their examin- 
ing physicians, that the public realized what had 
happened. CAA's elaborate ''Information” Division, 
it develops, knew about the increased fees but had 
refrained from putting out a public announcement 
until forced to by press inquiries. The press release 
appeared nearly a month after the new rates went 
into effect. 

Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association has protested 
to the Administrator and United Pilots & Mechanics 
Association points out that not only was any public 
announcement avoided, but also any word whatsoever 
to any organization representing the non-airline com- 
mercial pilots. Apparently only the Aero Medical 
Association, the ATA, airline medical examiners, and 
the Air Line Pilots Association were sent copies of 
the regulation, and this was at the same time it went 
into effect. 

UPMA, which is launching a campaign and a 


national poll on the subject, points out that this in- 
crease in fees, based on 47,851 commercial pilots as 
of Dec. 31, represents an additional "take" of more 
than $200,000 a year from the commercial pilots 
without even giving them or any of their representa- 
tives an opportunity to protest the increase. 

CAA officials may have what they consider effec- 
tive arguments for increasing fees, just as they main- 
tained they were saving public money by competing 
with private industry on overhauling CAA planes. 
But they are still indulging in deplorable, undercover 
maneuvering for which they are so notorious. Why 
not carry on business above the counter? 

The Safety Regulation release ordering the new 
fees is signed by F. M. Lanter, assistant administrator, 
who in the past has been more responsible for this 
type of summary action in his inspection and safety 
regulation actions than any other CAA official who 
comes to mind. By a strange quirk, it was Mr. Lanter 
who only a few days ago sent out a general notice 
to all CAA regions on the subject of "Public Rela- 
tions of Inspectors." 

Mr. Lanter in his bulletin points out: "We are 
again receiving complaints regarding the activities of 
a few inspectors with respect to their attitude and 
service. Safety Regulation is a service agency as well 
as an enforcement agency and it is our desire to 
secure compliance with regulations through coopera- 
tion and leadership rather than by dictatorial methods 
which defeat the very purposes we are attempting to 
achieve. . . .” Mr. Lanter is to be commended for his 
bulletin, but it reveals that his left hand does not 
dare know what the right hand does, and it appears 
clear now that he has no idea of what public relations 
means. 

When will CAA practice what it preaches? It is a 
service agency. The public can be pushed around 
only so long, and such despotic acts as this increase 
in fees without notice will bring patience to an end 
much sooner. CAA needs housecleaning, Mr. Wright. 

Robert H. Wood 
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Frank Le Man, Genera! Manager of Caldwell 
Wright Airport, is known to fliers all over the 
country. He has been associated with aviation 
24 years, the past 15 with the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation, 


Caldwell Wright Airport's modern 
Radio Traffic Control Tower. Transmits 
on frequency 254 kc, controlling aircraft 
operations from three hard-surface 
runways. 


ight Airport 


FOR " CUSTOM " SERVICE 


C ALDWELL Wright Airport in Caldwell, N. J., 
a division of Curtiss Wright Corporation, 
caters particularly to the de luxe private aircraft 
and corporate plane. Fliers get fast, friendly and 
efficient “custom” service from the time they land 
until they are given clearance— their every need 
is Caldwell Wright’s first consideration. Con- 
venient buses run on frequent schedules to and 
from mid-town New York. 

Caldwell Wright Airport has won its nation- 
wide prestige under the experienced direction of 
its general manager, Frank Le Man — himself a 
flier for over 20 years. The airport has complete 
facilities. Even the biggest transports use it for 
incidental operations. In addition, it serves as 


Wright factory engine overhaul depot. 

Caldwell Wright Airport uses Texaco Aviation 
Gasoline and Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil exclu- 
sively, and has done so for eight years! These are 
the famous Texaco aviation products used so 
widely by progressive airports and leading airlines 
everywhere. In fa ct—more revenue airline miles in 
the US. are flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine 
Oil than with any other brand! 

For Texaco Aviation Products and Lubrication 
Hngineering Service, call the nearest of the more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 
States, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 



Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT STARRING JAMES MELTON WITH HIS GUEST, ED WYNN - CBS 


